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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 

SWP 

differences? 

Tina Becker’s article last week on the 
elections, Respect and the Socialist 
Workers Party contains some very inter¬ 
esting points (Weekly Worker May 12). 
In particular her analysis of the effects of 
the Respect project on the SWP itself. 

There are quite clearly important dif¬ 
ferences of opinion within the SWP as to 
how they should operate within Respect. 
Yet these differences are, of course, not 
finding expression in open and honest de¬ 
bate. The bureaucratic sect will not allow 
that. They see the light of day only in sub¬ 
tle and coded form - in emphasis, nuances 
and abstractions. Even in these forms dif¬ 
ferences can only be expressed by those 
with access to the party’s publications: ie, 
the leadership. If rank and file members 
themselves wish to express their opinions 
they will have to find other ways of do¬ 
ing so (I’m sure this letters page would 
not turn them away). Many more will 
chose to use the internet. 

As well as finding new ways to com¬ 
municate, those that want to know what 
is going on in the SWP are going to have 
to leam to read between the lines. John 
Rees’s pre-election article in Socialist 
Worker was an interesting one. In the 
week before May 5 instead of calling 
straightforwardly for readers to vote for 
Respect he clearly felt compelled to jus¬ 
tify his organisation’s involvement in itand 
conveniently made no mention of islam or 
muslims. This justification was clearly 
aimed at SWP members, not the wider 
movement. 

Comrade Becker is also right to point 
out Chris Hannan’s argument in the lat¬ 
est issue of Socialist Review, where he 
states that what is needed is “a Bolshe¬ 
vik party ... an organisation that fights on 
every front if there is ever going to be a 
serious challenge to ruling class power... 
That can’t be done with a party like the 
Labour Party of a social democratic sort, 
or, for that matter, simply by an electoral 
coalition like Respect” (May). 

It is not mere speculation on Tina 
Becker’s part that this is meant as a 
coded criticism of the direction John 
Rees is taking the SWP. This is not the 
only article where comrade Harman’s 
arguments can be seen in this light. Com¬ 
rades who are interested could do worse 
than read his articles in the SWP’s quar¬ 
terly theoretical journal, which Harman 
now edits, International Socialism. For 
example, in the article ‘ Spontaneity, strat¬ 
egy and politics’ in International Social¬ 
ism No 104, Harman writes, referring to 
the Alliance Party in New Zealand (an 
alliance between a split from the Labour 


Build on 

O ut of the blue, a magnificent gift 
from a long standing CPGB sup¬ 
porter came our way last week - in the 
fonn of a £200 cheque “for our fight” 
from KO. Thank you, comrade - your 
donation was as welcome as it was 
unexpected. The comrade asks us to 
resume sending him the Weekly 
Worker - certainly, we will: that 
cheque should just about cover it! 

Also through the post came £20 
from HD and a fiver each from HL and 
AM. And at last a couple of contribu¬ 
tions via our website (the first since way 
back in April). Thanks to comrades 
WT (£10) and CP (£15), as well as 
to all those mentioned above. 

Talking about our website, we had 


Party, some socialists, the Green Party 
and other petty bourgeois elements) that: 
‘ ‘The disaster in New Zealand was not the 
creation of the new party under the aegis 
of a figure who still accepted a basically 
refonnist perspective. It was the lack of 
an organised revolutionary tendency 
within the party working with him in a 
united front so long as he offered a focus 
to the left to disillusioned Labour sup¬ 
porters, but also trying all the time to win 
people to a perspective that would en¬ 
able them to resist any backsliding.” 

Consider this with reference to Respect 
and one couldbe forgiven for thinking that 
comrade Hannan was trying to make a 
point. 

Dave Isaacson 

Nailsworth 

Neath Respect 

Given the amount of triumphalism being 
emitted by the SWP since George Gal¬ 
loway’s victory in the East End of Lon¬ 
don, last week’s Respect public meeting 
in Neath on the way forward in this part 
of the country was always going to be an 
interesting one. Indeed, despite the en¬ 
ergetic and hard fought campaign by 
many in the area over the weeks leading 
up to May 5, myself included, the over¬ 
all result of257 votes (0.7%) could not 
be described as anything else than ex¬ 
tremely poor, particularly when contrast¬ 
ed to some results from constituencies in 
England. 

Given that the result was actually 
worse than that achieved by the Welsh 
Socialist Alliance when it stood in the 
same constituency in the general election 
of 2001 (then polling 483 votes - 
1.38%), Jeff Hurford, leading SWPer 
and Respect activist in south Wales, 
wasn’t really in any other position than to 
describe the result as “disappointing” and 
the Neath branch of Respect as an “also- 
ran”. Indeed. 

Neath Respect and its candidate, 
Heather Faulkner, stood on a platform 
which prioritised numerous economic is¬ 
sues such as the repealing of the “Tory” 
anti-union laws and the fight against pri¬ 
vatisation of public services. A platform, 
then, not too dissimilar to that of the WS A 
in 2001. Not surprisingly, no mention 
was made of this, except by yours truly, 
nor to the reasons as to why Respect had 
done so well in many areas which con¬ 
tained a large muslim community. 

While there is no intrinsic reason not 
to target the muslim community through¬ 
out Britain, how you target such commu¬ 
nities remains an important question. 
Little attempt was made, for example, to 
attract muslim workers to a principled 
socialist platform. Indeed, generally 
speaking, the public meeting turned out 
to be a roll call for ‘activism’ over the 
coming months in order to “maintain the 
enthusiasm” generated from the election 
campaign and to build on Respect’s “fit- 


it 

15,862 visitors to cpgb.org.uk over the 
past seven days - within a hundred or 
so of last week’s figure. In recent 
months the number of hits has been 
steady at around this number - which 
is just under twice what we were get¬ 
ting this time last year. 

Sorry to go on, though, but we could 
really do with a few of these extra read¬ 
ers following the example of WT and 
CR Our May fund now stands at £305 
towards our £500 target. Let’s build on 
this and ensure we go right through that 
target • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


ture potential”, as one SWPer announced 
from the floor. 

Of course, there is nothing wrong with 
activism, but where the local SWP takes 
Respect in this area is uncertain and what 
campaigns are to be initiated during the 
coming months remain to be seen. 

There was some talk of how to build 
for a potential Galloway public meeting 
in Swansea in the not too distant future, 
as well as how to combat threats to ward 
closures in local hospitals and cutbacks 
to firefighting services. Also mentioned 
was the potential of Respect standing in 
the Welsh assembly elections in a cou¬ 
ple of years time. 

If that is hopefully agreed, then Re¬ 
spect would be in prime position to em¬ 
phasis the issues which are associated 
with self-determination. Not least the 
undemocratic nature of the political sys¬ 
tem and how we are ruled generally. 
Bob Davies 
Swansea 

Infiltration 

I agree in many ways with the CPGB’s 
stance on Respect. Let us not forget that 
when Respect was formed by the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party there were many mem¬ 
bers of the Socialist Alliance that pushed 
for a republican policy that was eventu¬ 
ally rejected. Those members who could 
not accept Respect’s old Labour stance 
are now relaunching the SA on a more 
republican socialist basis. 

Although I am frustrated with Respect’s 
lack of a truly socialist agenda, it is a sig¬ 
nificant move for a real alternative to the 
Labour Party. The problem is what sort 
of alternative it will become. Surely all 
socialists could benefit from infiltrating 
Respect in its infancy. If the CPGB, 
SPGB, WRP and other more radical so¬ 
cialist groups joined Respect, there 
would be a massive leftwing power base. 
I accept that this is not going to happen, 
as it would mean having to temporarily 
put aside some of the principles we so 
pride ourselves on. 

But, whatever criticisms we may have 
about Respect, at least they are mobilis¬ 
ing effectively. 

Johnny Mercer 
email 

Examples 

Anne Me Shane writes: “Respect’s 
record on questions of women’s rights 
and other pressing social questions has 
been abysmal” (‘Targeting the mosque’, 
April 14). 

An example would have been useful. 
Anyone can make sweeping accusations. 
In what way has Respect’s record on 
“women’s rights and other pressing so¬ 
cial questions” been abysmal and how 
have the other political parties done bet¬ 
ter? 

Roger Peck 

email 

Not too speedy 

Pete Radcliff of the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers ’ Liberty invited readers to ‘ ‘judge for 
themselves” what his views on Iraq are 
by visiting the Nottingham Socialist Unity 
website (Letters, May 12). I decided to 
take him up on his offer. 

In response to the question (from the 
Stop the War Coalition), “Do you sup¬ 
port an end to the Anglo-US occupation 
of Iraq and the speedy withdrawal of 
British troops?”, comrade Radcliff states: 
“The war and invasion was not to build 
‘democracy’ in Iraq. It was a war for US 
control and influence over the oil-rich 
Middle East. A real democracy in Iraq 
would be a threat to American economic 
and political interests. 

“The growing non-sectarian, secular, 
democratic movement organised in¬ 
creasingly in the trade union and work¬ 
ing class movement has to be supported. 
Specifically the unions of the FCWUI, 
UUI and IFTU, but also a number of 
other independent unions. They are 


aware of the threat ofislamist sectarians 
of both shi’ite and sunni militias to the 
unity and safety of their people. 

“Those working class organisations 
need to be supported, using the limited 
democratic liberties they have, to defend 
themselves, build their democratic or¬ 
ganisations and force an end to the US- 
UK occupation through mass protests 
and with international support” (http:// 
www.nottmsocialistunity.org.uk/2005/ 
04/16/radcliff-answers-questions-on- 
iraq). 

This is a long and roundabout way of 
refusing to answer the question - presum¬ 
ably because even a “speedy” (as op¬ 
posed to ‘immediate’) withdrawal might 
be too soon for the AWL. It is clear 
enough from this response that what I 
wrote in last week’s Weekly Worker is 
correct: comrade Radcliff “favours the 
continuation of the imperialist occupation 
of Iraq for the time being” (‘Dismal re¬ 
sults of non-Respect left’, May 12). 
Peter Manson 
South London 

Notts bar 

Pete Radcliff (May 12) responds to my 
report (May 5) that I was barred from 
the mailing list advertised on his election 
campaign website by saying: “If he read 
the purposes of our list he attempted to 
subscribe to, it clearly says: ‘For an¬ 
nouncements and information of interest 
to Nottingham Socialist Green Unity 
Coalition supporters’.” 

Unfortunately, the comrade is being 
disingenuous. There is no link to such a 
description on his website (www.nottm- 
socialistunify.org.uk), every page but one 
of which simply features an unqualified 
invitation to “Join our mailing list”. 

The one exception to this is the 
‘Events’ page, which states: “Checkback 
regularly for new events or enter your 
email address in the box to the right, then 
reply to the email you get, to be added 
to the mailing list!” Once again, though, 
no suggestion at all that access to infor¬ 
mation updates about the SGUC cam¬ 
paign in Nottingham East was restricted 
to those personally approved by its elec¬ 
tion candidate. 

Steve Cooke 
Stockton-on-Tees 

Half truths 

In response to Carey Davies’s letter, I, 
for one, agree that criticism is needed on 
the left, especially in the age of the sect - 
of which, lest we forget, the CPGB is one 
(Weekly Worker May 12). 

The AWL made up the biggest pro¬ 
portion of the Nottingham Socialist 
Green Unity Coalition campaign, but I 
cannot honestly say that I agree on any 
one of their positions 100% - from Iraq 
to their fetishisation of union work. I think 
AWL comrades in Nottingham know 
this. Similarly, I actually welcomed 
George Galloway’s success in the elec¬ 
tion, when I know many did not. 

Our decision to stand in Nottingham 
was not based on any kind of mud-sling¬ 
ing. Least that’s not the impression I got. 
Maybe I’m naive. Had Respect stood in 
Nottingham, I think it’s a fair bet that we 
wouldn’t have. I can’t speak for the rest 
of the comrades in the Nottingham 
SUGC, of course, but then, you see, we 
can have open debates and criticism af¬ 
ter all. 

There seems to have been a lot of half 
truths and lies written about our campaign 
in Nottingham. Saddening, but hardly 
surprising. 

Sam Metcalf 

Nottingham 

IWCA rubbish 

Jack Higgins is not very happy with my 
article on the Independent Working 
Class Association’s general election cam¬ 
paign in Oxford East (Letters, May 5). 

I have no problem with working class 
politicians “getting things done” at a lo¬ 


cal level, as comrade Higgins advocates; 
indeed I wholeheartedly endorse such an 
approach. In the IWCA’s case, however, 
it appears that this really is “the be-all- 
and-end-all of their strategy”. Their oth¬ 
erwise extensive website does not 
address any political issues beyond the 
immediate vicinity of the neighbourhoods 
in which IWCA activists practise their 
good Samaritanism. 

Yes, it’s a good thing if the left can 
prove itself effective in ensuring that the 
bins get emptied, but what use is that if 
its cadre have nothing at all to say about 
how the wastefulness of global capital¬ 
ism leads to much of the unnecessary 
rubbish that fills them? The IWCA’s pa¬ 
rochialism may win some popularity with 
the neighbours, but they, not the CPGB, 
are out of touch with reality if they be¬ 
lieve that it is possible to “build a self- 
aware, working class movement capable 
of challenging the status quo” without 
making these links. 

Oh, and don’t mention the war. 
Steve Moorhouse 
email 

Local support 

I followed with interest the Weekly Work¬ 
er's coverage of the general election and 
was sympathetic to the CPGB’s position 
that only anti-occupation working class 
candidates were worthy of communists’ 
support at the polls. 

I was, however, disappointed that your 
paper failed to give any attention to the 
local government elections also held on 
May 5. Whilst it would unreasonable to 
expect a national publication like the 
Weekly Worker to provide a ward-by- 
ward analysis of the candidates contest¬ 
ing over 2,300 seats on 37 councils, I do 
think it would have been useful to con¬ 
sider what criteria communists should 
apply when considering the supportabil- 
ity, or otherwise, of those seeking our 
votes at the municipal level. 

Mike Chandler 
email 

Lenin wrong 

In ‘Vote for class independence’ (a re¬ 
sponse to my article ‘Stalinism versus 
Trotskyism’ in Weekly Worker April 21), 
comrade Mike Macnair asserts his “ba¬ 
sic historical objection” to the Interna¬ 
tional Bolshevik Tendency’s line of never 
voting for any popular front candidates: 
“Trotsky argued, at precisely the time that 
the French and Spanish people’s fronts 
were campaigning for office, that the 
Trotskyists should enter the Socialist 
Parties in order to link up with left oppo¬ 
nents of the people’s front project” 
(Weekly Worker April 28). 

A revolutionary organisation might de¬ 
cide to send members into a mass re¬ 
formist workers ’ party participating in a 
popular front if there appeared to be sig¬ 
nificant reemitment opportunities. This is 
unrelated to the issue of advocating votes 
or any other sort of political support to 
candidates running as part of a popular 
front. 

The crux of Macnair’s argument is a 
denial of any significant difference be¬ 
tween a reformist workers’ party that 
stands independently and one that runs 
in a bloc with bourgeois forces. He 
writes: “Both a vote for a social demo¬ 
cratic party and a vote for a social demo¬ 
cratic or Stalinist party engaged in a 
‘people’s front’ are in slightly different 
ways votes for class collaboration. Both 
are equally capable of also contradicto¬ 
rily expressing an aspiration to class in¬ 
dependence.” 

Comrade Macnair believes that there 
is no meaningful distinction between re¬ 
formists who claim to represent the inde¬ 
pendent class interests of the proletariat 
and those who insist that, at least for the 
interim, the essential interests of the 
workers and bosses coincide. We would 
remind CPGB comrades that the de¬ 
mand ‘Down with the 10 capitalist min¬ 
isters! ’ (a call for the reformists to break 
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their bloc with the bourgeoisie and take 
power in their own name) played a criti¬ 
cal role in winning the majority of the 
Russian workers to the Bolsheviks in the 
run-up to the October Revolution. Lenin 
recognised that demanding that 
Kerensky et al break with their ‘progres¬ 
sive ’ capitalist allies as a precondition for 
any sort of critical support was the easi¬ 
est way to unmask the pseudo-socialists 
as representatives of the bourgeoisie 
within the workers’ movement. 

Comrade Macnair’s reply leans heav¬ 
ily on a claim by Ian Donovan, a former 
member of ours who had earlier been 
“chewed up by the Spartacist League’s 
internal life” (in the words of Mark 
Fischer, Weekly Worker February 18 
1999). In his subjectivity, comrade Do¬ 
novan imagined he had found the roots 
of the Spartacist tendency’s degeneration 
in a couple of articles on the popular front 
published in the 1970s. We are not sure 
how Macnair got the impression that ‘ ‘the 
IBT never answered comrade Donovan” 
on this issue. We direct his attention to 
our response in Marxist Bulletin No8 
(February 1999), which has been avail¬ 
able on our web page for some years. 

As we demonstrate, comrade Dono¬ 
van’s ‘discovery ’ was only a rationalisa¬ 
tion for a rightward political trajectory that 
soon led him to renounce Trotskyism al¬ 
together. In 2000, in defence of the 
CPGB’s scandalous policy of voting for 
the Movement for Democratic Change - 
the party of Zimbabwe’s white settler 
capitalists - Donovan actually went so far 
as to argue against demanding the expro¬ 
priation of bourgeois property in that 
country (see Weekly Worker June 22 
2000 and our comment in ‘No greater 
crime’ 7977No23). 

The most interesting political point 
raised in comrade Macnair’s contribution 
is his reference to Lenin’s 1920 assertion 
in ‘Leftwing’ communism: an infantile 
disorder that the Bolsheviks had been 
correct to vote for the bourgeois Cadets 
in the second round of elections to the 
tsarist duma. Macnair appears agnostic 
on the issue, commenting only that ‘ ‘Lenin 
may have been wrong” on this point. We 
think Lenin was indeed mistaken to pose 
this as a model for the fledgling 
Comintern, and note that voting for the 
Cadets stands in contradiction to the 
policy outlined in his famous, April the¬ 
ses, the document that laid the political 
basis for the victory of the October Revo¬ 
lution 

We have, of course, the considerable 
advantage of the experience of the past 
85 years of class struggle. In 1920 even 
Trotsky, whose brilliant theory of perma¬ 
nent revolution anticipated Lenin’s April 
theses by more than a decade, was not 
prepared to rule out the possibility of a 
strategic bloc with the ‘anti-imperialist’ 
bourgeoisie in the colonial world. Only on 
the basis of the disastrous experience with 
the Chinese Guomindang did Trotsky 
conclude that the permanent revolution 
was universally applicable (ie, that there 
is no country on earth in which the bour¬ 
geoisie is capable of playing a historically 
progressive role). 

We advise Weekly Worker readers in¬ 
terested in reading more about the issue 
of voting for workers’ parties in popular 
fronts, and the related question of the 
‘anti-imperialist united front’, to study our 
1988 exchange with Workers Power, re¬ 
printed in Trotskyist Bulletin No3. 
Alan Davis 
IBT 

Kiwi IBT 

The letter from the International Bolshe¬ 
vik Tendency contains a number of fac¬ 
tual and political errors. On the factual 
side Marcus Hayes is wrong when he 
states that my letter of May 5 was from 
the Anti-Capitalist Alliance; it was actu¬ 
ally a personal letter from me, and was 
clearly signed on behalf of myself 
(Weekly Worker May 12). 

More important, however, is the let¬ 
ter’s political content. Firstly, it totally 
sidesteps my criticism of the IBT’s liberal 
approach in the Non! group in opposi¬ 
tion to French testing at Mururoa in 


1995. Marcus concentrates on what the 
IBT said in their own publications, which 
is not what I criticised. My criticism was 
that they argued for a single-slogan cam¬ 
paign, with the slogan being one that the 
entire NZ ruling class supported. 

A revolutionary approach in Non! 
would have been to argue that the group 
adopt a minimum anti-imperialist position 
which combined opposition to French 
tests with support for the independence 
of New Caledonia and French Polynesia 
and opposition to NZ capitalism’s own 
interests in the Pacific. Even the liberal 
peaceniks had a better position than the 
IBT in terms of wanting to take up the 
wider issue of imperialism in the Pacific. 

Instead, the approach of the IBT was 
the same one pioneered by the US So¬ 
cialist Workers Party in relation to the Vi¬ 
etnam war - unite as broad a section of 
society as possible on the basis of a sin¬ 
gle slogan. At least the US SWP, how¬ 
ever, had the merit that their slogan for the 
anti-Vietnam war movement - ‘US 
troops out now! ’ - was one opposed by 
the bulk of the US ruling class. The IBT 
slogan for Non!, by contrast, was one 
supported by the entire NZ ruling class, 
the Tory government and every member 
of the NZ parliament! Can’t get much 
‘broader’ than that, I guess, but hardly a 
Marxist approach. 

Having argued for a liberal, single-slo¬ 
gan approach inNon! back in 1995, the 
IBT virtually disintegrated in NZ over the 
following years and only rarely carries out 
any public activity. However, it turned up 
in Multicultural Aotearoa (MCA) and, 
again, argued for a liberal approach - a 
single focus on the National Front. This 
at a time when the Labour government 
has been busy tightening immigration con¬ 
trols, deporting migrant workers, and 
holding others in detention, including in 
long periods of solitary confinement, 
without even due bourgeois legal proc¬ 
ess. 

A minimum principled position in 
MCA was to argue forthis group, ifit was 
serious about fighting racism, to take up 
the issue of immigration controls. How¬ 
ever, the IBT opposed this and went 
along with the liberal MCA position of a 
single focus on defending multiculturalism 
and opposing the nasty fascists (again, a 
position supported by the entire NZ rul¬ 
ing class). 

In the IBT letter, Marcus Hayes de¬ 
fends this and argues that even mention¬ 
ing immigration in the MCA leaflet 
“blurr[ed] the focus of the MCA”! (In 
fact the mention of immigration in the 
MCAleaflet was pretty wishy-washy, but 
even this was too much for the IBT.) 

So the IBT wishes to limit an ‘anti-fas¬ 
cist’ campaign to merely defending 
multiculturalism and opposing the NF, but 
not actually taking up the key racist issue 
around which the NF organises and on 
which the NZ ruling class and govern¬ 
ment are actually carrying out repressive 
measures. This is the same liberal ap¬ 
proach pursued by the British SWP in 
relation to the Anti-Nazi League - unite 


everyone on a non-class basis of general 
antipathy towards the fascists. 

The perspective of the ACA was to 
argue that if the MCA was to be a seri¬ 
ous, principled anti-racist campaign it had 
to take up the question of immigration 
controls. Not a “ 10-point anti-capitalist 
programme”, as Marcus tries to carica¬ 
ture, but a simple position in support of 
the right of foreign-bom workers to live 
and work in NZ on the same basis as 
NZ-bom citizens. 

Unlike the wee remnant of the NZ 
wing of the IBT, the ACA believes in 
drawing class lines in campaigns. We 
aren’t interested in uniting everyone 
across the classes in campaigns based on 
single, liberal, middle class slogans, but 
in fighting for a principled class stance and 
for campaigns to adopt principled mini¬ 
mum platforms which point to opposition 
to the NZ ruling class and their liberal 
ideology. 

Not only was the IBT approach in 
both these campaigns essentially liberal, 
but in the case of MCA they also helped 
protect the political arse of the Labour 
Party/govemment. Labourites and other 
liberal middle class people support im¬ 
migration controls but salve their con¬ 
sciences by being against the 
lumpenproletarian fascists, often as a 
form of snobbery. If we are to build a 
revolutionary working class movement in 
NZ, we need to block off the ability of 
Labourites to pose as left by protesting 
against fascists while spending the rest of 
their year propping up a government 
which imprisons and deports migrant 
workers and maintains a set of tighter and 
tighter immigration controls. 

The IBT inNZ completely fails to un¬ 
derstand such a class approach. This is 
partly explainable by their political weak¬ 
nesses and partly by their social compo¬ 
sition - they are the only left group in NZ 
which in its entire existence has failed to 
recruit a single industrial worker, a single 
Maori, a single Pacific Islander. If they 
stepped outside their white, middle class 
comfort zone they might start to under¬ 
stand the importance of building an anti¬ 
racist movement which takes up the issue 
ofimmigration. 

Phil Duncan 
New Zealand 

Irrational 

The draft programme of the CPGB states 
that “... religion - whether it be an estab¬ 
lished cult or a residual belief in the su¬ 
pernatural - is not a private matter. Our 
party cannot be indifferent to the igno¬ 
rance, gullibility and irrationality religion 
engenders in the minds of the masses ... 
religious belief is no obstacle to member¬ 
ship of the CPGB.” 

I take it then that you have within your 
party irrational, gullible and ignorant 
members and that you will welcome even 
more ignorant, gullible, irrational mem¬ 
bers. 

Alan Johnstone 

email 
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“Marx’s teaching is aii-powerfui 
because it is true”- Lenin 


Organised by CPGB and co-sponsored by Critique and Communist Party of 
Turkey. Full week including self-catering accommodation £140/£100. 
Email office@cpgb.org.uk for more information 



ACTION 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday May 22,5pm - ‘Proudhonism and the true socialists’, using John Bellamy 
Foster’s Marx’s ecology: materialism and nature as a study guide. 
Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Every Thursday, 7.30pm, Halifax Hall, Endcliffe Vale Road, Sheffield S10. On¬ 
going study on the Bolsheviks and the Russian Revolution, using Marcel Liebman’s 
Leninism under Lenin as a study guide. 

Call Ben on 07862 253331 for more details. 

Cardiff Communist Forum 

Every second Thursday evening. Call Bob on 07816 480679. 

Free Palestine 

National demonstration to end Israeli occupation, Saturday May 21, central Lon¬ 
don. Assemble 1pm, Embankment. 

March to rally in Trafalgar Square. 

Speakers include Sharif Omar (Stop the Wall campaign), Arnneh Badran (Je¬ 
rusalem Centre for Women), Afif Safieh (PLO), Paul Mackney (Natfhe), Billy 
Hayes (CWU), Charley Pottins (European Jews for a Just Peace), Stop the War 
Coalition. 

Music by Shadia Mansour and Jazz4Peace. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign (www.palestinecampaign.org); sup¬ 
ported by Muslim Association of Britain, Jews for Justice for Palestinians, Stop 
the War Coalition, Friends of Al Aqsa, War on Want, National Union of Teach¬ 
ers, Trade Union F riends of Palestine. 

Hands off Venezuela 

Movimientos day school, followed by social, Sunday May 22, from 1 pm, the 
Ramparts, 17 Rampart Street, London El (nearest tubes: Whitechapel, Aldgate 
East). 

Workshops on Bolivia, Argentina, Colombia and Nicaragua, as well as Ven¬ 
ezuela. 

london@handsoffvenezuelaorg 

London Labour Left 

Next meeting Monday May 23,7.30pm, Lucas Arms, Grays Inn Road (near¬ 
est tube: Kings Cross). 

NCADC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns annual general meeting, Sat¬ 
urday June 4,12 noon to 5pm, Cross Street Chapel, Cross Street, Manchester 
M2. Lunch provided, creche available. Travel costs for those facing deporta¬ 
tion reimbursed (cheapest method). 

1 Delaunays Road, Manchester M8 4QS; 0121-554 6947; 
ncadc@ncadc.org.uk 

Communist University Wales 

Weekend school, Saturday June 18,12 noon to 6pm; Sunday June 19,11am- 
6pm, Sandringham Hotel, Cardiff. Details to be confirmed. 

No one is illegal 

International conference, Saturday June 25,1pm, Cross Street Chapel, Cross 
Street, Manchester M2. Entry by donation. Light refreshments available from 
12.15pm. Please advise if you intend to come. 

NOII, c/o Bolton Socialist Club, 16 Wood Street, Bolton; info@noii.org.uk 

G8 Alternatives 

Action to coincide with G8 summit, Gleneagles, Wednesday July 6 to Friday 
July 8. 

Saturday July 2: Make Poverty History demonstration, the Meadows, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Sunday July 3: G8 Alternatives counter-summit, Usher Hall, Edinburgh. 

Monday July 4: Blockade Faslane nuclear base. Special buses from Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and other Scottish towns. 

Tuesday July 5: Demonstration - ‘Close down Dungavel’, Dungavel deten¬ 
tion centre. 

Wednesday July 6: Demonstration - ‘Another world is possible’. Assemble 
12 noon, Gleneagles station. 

G8altematives.org.uk 

Labour Representation Committee 

Conference, Saturday July 16, TUC Congress House, London. 
www.l-r-c.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you need 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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End the drugs war 



Stop, search ... criminalise 


T hroughout the general election 
campaign ‘law and order’ re¬ 
mained high on the agenda and the 
main political parties took every oppor¬ 
tunity to prove that they were the tough¬ 
est when it came to dealing with crime 
and disorderly behaviour. 

Probably the largest single group of 
people going through the criminal justice 
system are those who commit crimes in 
order to support their drug use, and 
each of the main parties took the oppor¬ 
tunity to spell out how they would deal 
with what is a massive problem. 

At present there are thought to be be¬ 
tween 250,000 and 280,000 problem¬ 
atic drug-users within the UK who make 
up over half of the prison and probation 
services’ case load at any one time and 
represents huge costs in term of public 
expenditure. Yet none of the bourgeois 
parties are willing to offer anything other 
than the same hopeless prohibition- 
based drug policies that criminalise mil¬ 
lions of casual drug-users and force 
others into offending on a daily basis in 
order to fund their habits. 

The Conservatives state that they 
would “break the link between drugs 
and crime by massively expanding treat¬ 
ment programmes, including 25,000 
residential rehab places, and by giving 
all young users of hard drugs a straight 
choice - effective treatment or appear¬ 
ing in court” (Tory manifesto). Not sur¬ 
prisingly, along with this comes an extra 
20,000 prison places for those that do 
not comply. 

The Labour Party promised compul¬ 
sory drug testing at arrest for offences 
deemed to be drug-related; compulsory 
treatment assessments for those that test 
positive; and yet more police powers - 
this time to close crack houses and get 
drug dealers ‘off the streets’. The Lib¬ 
eral Democrats were more vague, pro¬ 
posing “more police efforts on tackling 
drug traffickers and those drug-users 
who resort to crime to feed their hab¬ 
its” (Lim Dem manifesto). 

Meanwhile Respect j oined in the cho¬ 
rus, suggesting that there needed to be 
a concentration on the “detection of dan¬ 
gerous drugs, educating young people 
that embracing the drug culture is a road 
to despair and then breaking up the 
criminal gangs who feast on the misery 
of the drug-stricken”. 

Asked about the problem of drugs in 
his Bethnal Green and Bow constituency 
shortly before the election, George Gal¬ 
loway said: “If the royal navy was not 


patrolling the coast of the Persian Gulf 
but patrolling the coast of Great Britain, 
there would be fewer boats arriving 
every night landing junk on our shores 
that ends up in the veins of our young 
people. I think we should have a war on 
drugs instead of a war on muslims.” 

As we have seen, the message from 
both Labour and the Conservatives to 
drug-users coming into the criminal jus¬ 
tice system is: ‘Either accept treatment 
or face a prison sentence’. This might 
seem to some a reasonable choice, but 
a prison sentence for most people is a 
horrendous experience that offers no 
prospect of rehabilitation, whilst ‘com¬ 
munity treatment’ options are enforced 
so inflexibly that large numbers never 
complete them and end up in prison af¬ 
ter resentencing anyway. 

All of which begs the question: can 
people be forced into abstaining from 
drug use by the threat of prison in any 
case? As might be expected, there is no 
shortage of those willing to accept a 
treatment-based community sentence, 
perhaps having spent a month on re¬ 
mand in prison. But completion rates 


remain low, reflecting the fact that peo¬ 
ple might be motivated to get out of 
prison, but not necessarily to address 
their drug problems. This presents the 
treatment providers with the impossible 
situation of running drug programmes 
for people who are not ready to change 
their behaviour. 

In fact no amount of arm-twisting by 
the authorities can make people give up 
drugs. People will only change their be¬ 
haviour if they themselves recognise 
their drug use as problem and are moti¬ 
vated enough to do something about it. 
Surveys show that around two-thirds of 
people sentenced to drug treatment and 
testing orders do not successfully com¬ 
plete their treatment and of those that do 
just over half re-offend within two years. 

Similarly prohibition is equally ineffec¬ 
tive. In fact it only serves to fuel prob¬ 
lems that many ordinary people have to 
face each day. When the US attempted 
to prohibit alcohol in the 1920s, crimi¬ 
nal gangs saw the opportunity to move 
into supplying illicit drink and make huge 
profits. This resulted in an escalation in 
violence, corruption and the establish¬ 


ment of organised crime. 

The prohibition of drugs has had a 
similar effect, with the establishment of 
international drug cartels, concerned 
with production and distribution of 
drugs across borders. On a local level 
smaller gangs fight over the right to deal 
drugs on their patches and increasingly 
are reliant upon guns to protect huge 
profits from the sale of cocaine and 
heroin. Prohibition also has the effect of 
inflating the price of drugs, to the point 
that low-income problematic users have 
to commit crime on a daily basis in or¬ 
der to maintain a regular supply - it not 
unusual for some crack users to spend 
upwards of £500 a day on their habit. 

Problematic drug users commit a dis¬ 
proportionately high number of offences 
and government figures suggest that the 
100,000 most active offenders are re¬ 
sponsible for half of all crimes commit¬ 
ted in this country. The most common 
crimes associated with drug-users in this 
situation are thefts from shops and mo¬ 
tor vehicles, burglaries and of course 
drug-dealing itself. Prostitution, fraud, 
etc also come into the picture. All of these 


have a huge impact upon working class 
communities up and down the country. 

Another effect of drug prohibition is 
that it criminalises millions of casual us¬ 
ers. In 2002 an ICM poll found that 5.1 
million people smoked cannabis and 2.4 
million people took ecstasy on a regu¬ 
lar basis. They, together with all illegal 
users, are also put at risk through the 
absence of regulation and quality con¬ 
trol over their drug of choice - another 
failing that could be remedied almost at 
a stroke through legalisation. Regulation 
would also reduce the risk of overdose 
and allow more ready medical supervi¬ 
sion. 

Despite all of these problems the ma¬ 
jor political parties refuse to look beyond 
prohibition - no doubt they fear reduc¬ 
ing the state’s power of control that anti¬ 
drug laws provide. Yet there is already 
a system in place for alcohol and to¬ 
bacco that could be used to minimise the 
harm caused by drugs (much of it result¬ 
ing from their very illegality, of course). 
This could easily be achieved by legally 
regulating supply through licensed retail¬ 
ers, thus immediately ending the control 
enjoyed by criminal gangs. Such meas¬ 
ures could effectively reduce the prison 
population by half, substantially cut 
drug-related crime and free up billions 
of pounds that could be far better spent 
elsewhere. 

We also propose as immediate de¬ 
mands: 

• Harm-reduction programmes to allow 
the safer use of drugs: ie, supplying clean 
needles and swabs, etc, to prevent the 
spread of hepatitis and HIV. 

• Much greater provision of youth clubs, 
sports schemes and community activi¬ 
ties for young people. 

• Treatment resources for problematic 
drug users (day programmes, residen¬ 
tial rehabs, etc, prescription services). 

• Treatment providers linked with 
schools to offer advice to and guidance 
to students and teaching staff. 

Only by taking imaginative and radi¬ 
cal steps can the destructive effects of 
drugs be removed from our communi¬ 
ties. Until then no amount sniffer dogs 
in schools, customs officers, royal navy 
patrols, random drugs tests or extra 
police enforcers will change a thing. The 
‘war on drugs’ has been lost. It is time 
to move the goal posts and take control 
of the situation from organised crime 
syndicates by legalising and regulating 
the supply of all leisure drugs • 

Dominic Smith 


Legal aid 


N ew Labour’s voracious appetite 
for criminalisation and social con- 
trol is now notorious. Every 
queen’s speech, including the latest, has 
contained new measures to bring ‘yobs’ 
under control, to ‘introduce a sense of 
decency’, to target drug dealers, late-night 
drinkers, nuisance neighbours, parents who 
cannot keep their children under control 
... The list of those targeted seems end¬ 
less. 

‘Respect’ has become the latest New 
Labour buzz word. Blair has promised to 
make social conformity a central plank of 
his new government. At his monthly news 
conference on May 16, he said: “I want 
to send a very clear signal from parliament, 
not just the government, that this type of 
disrespect and yobbish behaviour will not 
be tolerated any more.” 

Linked to this is another attack - on the 


right to free legal representation. Legal aid 
has already been hit hard over recent years, 
having already been withdrawn in cases 
where the alleged offence does not seem 
likely to attract a prison sentence. Many 
more people, as a result, now find them¬ 
selves having to defend themselves before 
the courts. The environment of a magis¬ 
trates court is well known for being intimi¬ 
datory and is particularly difficult for those 
who are the subject of anti-social behav¬ 
iour orders (Asbos), as the rules dictating 
whether you are allowed representation 
are complex and help is very hard to ac¬ 
cess. 

With magistrates enthusiastically order¬ 
ing tens of thousands of new Asbos every 
year, those on the receiving end are often 
too young or confused to resist their im¬ 
position. The sentencing guideline for 
breach of an Asbo is custody. With no rep¬ 


under fire 


resentation easily available, those who are 
subject to orders often do not even prop¬ 
erly understand what they are prohibited 
from doing or where they may not go. 

And now new moves are underway to 
make the right to free legal representation 
even more diffrcult. The government is in 
the process of introducing compulsory 
competitive tendering between legal firms. 
Consultation is underway and a pilot 
scheme is due to be tried out in London 
from January 2006, where firms will at¬ 
tempt to outbid each other to provide the 
cheapest service. It will mean unqualified 
staffproviding advice to those arrested and 
major cuts in the amount ofworkdone on 
cases that do go to court. 

It is a formula designed to clear out 
small firms and award those who are will¬ 
ing and able to do the minimum for the 
lowest price. If the government is success¬ 


ful in forcing this new money-saving scheme 
through, it will face those who find them¬ 
selves at the mercy of the ever extending 
arm of the state with huge new problems. 

But there is opposition from the major¬ 
ity ofcrirninal law firms in London, with talk 
even of strike action. Such militancy is of 
course unusual from the ranks of the pro¬ 
fessional middle classes and may not come 
to anything - there are already rifts, with 
larger firms ganging together to get the best 
deal for themselves. There is talk of redun¬ 
dancies, as unqualified staff will be drafted 
in to replace newly accredited solicitors. 
Hours are to be extended and workloads 
doubled. The last thing firms will want to 
lose are profits. There is little or no unioni¬ 
sation and therefore some firms, particu¬ 
larly bigger ones, see an opportunity. 

It may be dog against dog - and a 
dogfight is exactly what the government is 


bent on staging. But all is not lost. 

There are enormous stresses and strains 
being created by the introduction of yet 
more criminal legislation. Some crown 
court staff in London have already refused 
to implement measures introduced in the 
recent Criminal Justice Act because of 
implicit attacks on their working conditions 
andjob descriptions. The majority of court 
staff are unionised - with the PCS being 
the main union. 

Urgent moves must be taken to union¬ 
ise all law firms and bring together both 
sets of workers - court staff and those 
working for law firms. On top of that links 
can be made by those campaigning to re¬ 
sist the government’s attacks on both staff 
and people brought before the courts. The 
campaign by firms themselves to resist the 
government should get critical backing • 
Orla Connolly 
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It’s democracy, stupid 

Dave Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group argues that the election shows once again the need for a 
republican socialist party 


B ill Clinton famously said, “It’s the 
economy, stupid”, in reference to 
winning elections. This is as pro¬ 
found and true as it is simplistic and false. 
Certainly, as The Economist says, “Most 
elections are won and lost on the 
economy, wealth and jobs. Britain has 
enjoyed 13 years of uninterrupted, pretty 
steady economic growth, eight of them 
under this Labour government. Much of 
the credit due to Labour is for carrying 
on with the pro-market inheritance of 
Margaret Thatcher ... In which case 
Labour should be further ahead” (April 
30). 

If the electorate perceived the govern¬ 
ment had mismanaged the economy, it 
would have gone badly for Blair. Despite 
the evidence from Rover, there was no 
agitation against Blair-Brown economic 
policies. The capitalists were safe. Their 
profits secure. There was no need to 
gamble on the Tories. Rupert Murdoch 
put his newspapers behind the govern¬ 
ment. 

Naturally Blair tried to capitalise on the 
economy. Gordon Brown was pushed to 
the fore. Like two peas in a pod, these 
happy chums sang the same song. Yet the 
country was interested in politics - who 
will govern the country and how will they 
do it? The war has given people more in¬ 
sight into how we are governed than ever 
before. It is not a pretty sight. However, 
the inner workings of the Tory state and 
constitution is not something the Tories 
want to focus on. So they played the race 
card instead. 

In August 2004 I argued that there 
were four important factors that should 
guide the thinking and activity of the left. 
First, the old system of constitutional 
democracy is bankrupt. Our so-called 
‘democracy’ is sick and dying. We are 
living through a crisis of democracy which 
will come to dominate politics. The Iraq 
war has simply accelerated that crisis. 
Millions have lost trust and confidence in 
British parliamentary democracy. This is 
a breeding ground for racist and fascist 
ideas. Second, there has been a collapse 
of working class political representation. 
There is a real political vacuum on the left. 
Third, the experience of the Labour gov¬ 
ernment since 1997 has convinced trade 
union activists that Labour is opposed to 
their collective interests. We are in a simi¬ 
lar position to the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, when trade unions began to break 
from the Liberal Party and a new work¬ 
ing class party was set up. Finally, the 
socialist movement is weak and frag¬ 
mented (see Weeklv Worker August 12 
2004). 

The conclusion drawn from these four 
points was the need for a mass republi¬ 
can socialist party. This is a party which 
makes the fight for a democratic secular 
republic not only a political priority, but 
part and parcel of the struggle for social¬ 
ism. The Scottish Socialist Party is an 
example we can learn from, even though 
its republicanism is a product of nation¬ 
alism, not derivative from a commitment 
to democracy. The socialist movement 
will remain stuck in the past until it takes 
up the democratic deficit. 

Does the general election provide any 
real evidence to support this analysis? The 
answer has to be yes. Certainly the crisis 
of democracy is shown by the two issues 
that dominated the election - the ques¬ 
tion of war and the growth of racism and 
authoritarianism. The crisis of democracy 
is both an opportunity for the working 
class and a serious danger. 

The Tories got their campaign off to a 


good start because they played the race 
card and this made a connection. Immi¬ 
gration is referred to in Australian par¬ 
lance as the ‘dog whistle’ - it is inaudible 
except to your own dog, which immedi¬ 
ately comes back to its master. Howard 
blew the whistle and called back Tory 
voters who might otherwise have thought 
about voting for the BNP. 

Labour’s response was to show how 
‘tough’ it had been. Blunkett had himself 
warned about “swamping”. But because 
the capitalists need cheap labour the door 
had to be kept open, even if strictly con¬ 
trolled. Labour’s toughness does not 
contradict the need for ‘ flexible’ labour 
markets. Had we forgotten the tragic 
deaths of the Chinese cockle-pickers 
drowned in Morecambe Bay? Immigra¬ 
tion controls breed criminal gangs, racist 
ideas and opportunist politicians. The vic¬ 
tims are always working class people. 

There is no doubt that this issue tapped 
into a mood of concern amongst voters. 
Yet it seemed a double-edged sword. It 
ran so far but no further. Howard is sim¬ 
ply not trusted. Many people saw him as 
an opportunist politician and a cynical 
manipulator of people’s fears. The ‘dog 
whistle’ raised the Tory vote, but in the 
current situation it could not win an elec¬ 
tion. No doubt it also helped the BNP, 
but not in Tory constituencies - the 
BNP’s best result of 17% in Barking was 
in a traditional Labour seat. The BNP 
made no spectacular breakthrough, but 
is likely to be pleased with so many re¬ 
sults of near 10%. The degeneration of 
democracy is ideal breeding ground. We 
have to expect further growth for them. 

However, in the middle of the election 
the main issue switched to Iraq. Iraq was 
not about the current involvement of Brit¬ 
ish forces or any demand for troops out 
now. For most people the war has ended 
and Britain is involved in ‘peacekeeping’. 
There are not sufficient troops being killed 
to make it a popular concern. The issue 
was whether people trust Tony Blair. 

There is no doubt that Blair deliberately 
misled the country over the war. In some 
ways whether he actually lied misses the 
point. If he did not, it would have been 
because he had so much power he did 
not need to. He could carry out his crimi¬ 
nal policy in any case. The point is that 
the war was decided in Washington. It 
was not decided in Britain. It was not 
decided by the cabinet. It was not de¬ 
cided by parliament. It was not decided 
by the people. A majority of the people 
opposed the war and millions demon¬ 
strated on the streets against it. 

Blair and a small group of political ad¬ 
visers and officials decided to back 
Bush’s plan for ‘regime change’ in Iraq. 
The plan was illegal under the UN char¬ 
ter. It was therefore necessary to man¬ 
age the media and parliament. From that 
flowed all the spin and dodgy dossiers, 
for which Alistair Campbell is past mas¬ 
ter. Blair set out to take Britain into Bush’s 
war, mislead and manoeuvre the oppo¬ 
sition in parliament, and use this against 
the will of the people. 

Gordon Brown came to Blair’s rescue 
and advanced his own programme and 
ambitions in an interview in The Daily 
Telegraph. The issue should not be lim¬ 
ited to Blair’s integrity. It was about the 
use of political power. It was a matter of 
the constitution. He pointed to the prime 
minister being able to use the royal pre¬ 
rogative to launch military action without 
the approval of parliament. He says that 
“changes in the constitution are needed 
to restore trust in politics among an in¬ 


creasingly sceptical public”. ‘Trust’ is thus 
posed in constitutional-democratic, not 
personal terms. Brown says: “Trust is not 
about Iraq; it is about the future of poli¬ 
tics generally” (April 30). 

On democracy we must go “forward, 
not back”! Lack of trust and loss of con¬ 
fidence therefore runs much deeper than 
disillusion with ‘Bliar’. Can we trust any 
government operating under the present 
constitution? Andreas Whittam Smith, 
writing in The Independent, recognises 
the fact that we are badly governed. He 
quotes a new book by Sir Christopher 
Foster ( British government in crisis), 
who argues that no part of our constitu- 
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tion is performing effectively: not parlia¬ 
ment, not cabinet, not ministers, not the 
civil service, not local authorities, not 
other parts of the public sector. Blair has 
hollowed out Britain’s ‘democracy’. 
Smith notes: “The forms are the same. 
But the reality is that the prime minister 
and the state are steadily gaining arbitrary 
powers, while our freedoms as citizens 
diminish” (The Independent April 18). 

At the 2001 election over 40% of the 
electorate did not vote. This is an indica¬ 
tion that many people are alienated from 
the political system, its parties and politi¬ 
cians. Voting seems to make little or no 
difference to their lives. People have no 
trust or confidence in the system. The war 
in Iraq shed new light on this. The peo¬ 
ple are excluded from power. It is con¬ 
centrated and centralised into the hands 
of the prime minister and a small clique 
of ministers, civil servants and security 
chiefs. 

This time Labour won 35.2% of the 
vote. This was the lowest share for a gov¬ 
ernment since 1832, according to The 
Economist (May 14). The number vot¬ 
ing Labour fell from 10.7 million to 9.4 
million. But the Tories only won 32.3%. 
This was the lowest combined vote for 
the two ruling parties since the 1920s. In 
what has been a two-party system, this 


indicates a real loss of support. The To¬ 
ries gained 33 seats, but only succeeded 
in raising their vote by less than one per¬ 
cent. 

The biggest winners were the Lib 
Dems who won over a million extra 
votes. But this resulted in only a small 
increase in parliamentary seats. The 
translation of votes into seats now makes 
a mockery out of the system. As Steve 
Cooke pointed out lastweek, Labour’s 
35.2% of the votes translates into 55.1% 
of the seats ( Weekly Worker May 12). 
Most people’s votes count for little when 
they pile up in constituencies dominated 
by one party. The election is decided by 
a few voters in the key marginal seats. 

The election has shown that the issue 
of democracy is bubbling below the sur¬ 
face. It is not directly addressed by any 
of the parties, including the socialists. It 
was the dog that didn’t bark. Yet it is real 
enough in people’s minds. This has been 
shown after the election by the response 
to the ‘Campaign for democracy’ 
launched by The Independent. 

The second issue is the crisis of work¬ 
ing class political representation. Brian 
Sedgemore MP spoke for many in his 
harsh condemnation of Blair. It was not 
just socialists who are disillusioned with 
Labour. Now a mass of Labour voters 
have sped away. But instead of having 
the option of a credible party of the left 
they went to the Liberal Democrats. It 
was quite clear that the Lib Dems gained 
from Labour where they presented 
themselves as a left alternative. In Tory 
seats the Lib Dems made little, if any, 
progress. The vacuum on the left was 
shown up in these results. 

Third, we had some indirect evidence 
of the alienation of the trade union move¬ 
ment in the election of Matt Wrack as 
general secretary of the Fire Brigades 
Union and the defeat of Andy Gilchrist. 
Matt Wrack secured 63.9% of the vote 
in a 40% turnout. This turn to the left con¬ 
firms that a trade union break with La¬ 
bour is supported by rank and file 
firefighters. This will not be the end of a 
process which is highly significant in terms 
of the case for a new mass party. 

Finally, we have the crisis in the socialist 
movement. In 2001 the left stood 303 
candidates, including 98 for the Socialist 
Alliance. This time the number fell to 187. 
Even if we leave aside Respect, there 
was a huge array of candidates compet¬ 
ing for the left vote. These include the 
Scottish Socialist Party (average vote: 
2.01%), Socialist Labour Party (1.15%) 
Socialist Party (1.57%), Alliance for 
Green Socialism (1.02%) Democratic 
SA (0.64%), Socialist Unity (1.01%), 
Communist Party ofBritain (0.55%) and 
the Workers Revolutionary Party 
(0.35%). The Independent Working 
Class Association (2.13%) and the 
Walsall DLP (2.3%) stood one candidate 
each. Nobody can disagree with Peter 
Manson’s comments that “what is strik¬ 
ing is the decrease in support for the left” 
(Weekly Worker May 12). 

The one set of results that stands out 
against abject failure are those scored by 
Respect. With one MP elected and eight 
votes above 5%, including 27%, 20%, 
19% and 17%, Respect has something 
to crow about. The Socialist Workers 
Party’s Party notes argues that the main 
lesson is that Respect is now in a com¬ 
pletely different league from anything else 
the left has produced in this country for 
60 years. The party is following this up 
with ‘Winning is just the beginning’branch 
meetings. 


However, as has been noted, 17 Re¬ 
spect candidates got below 5%, includ¬ 
ing 12 below 2%. This unevenness is 
quite startling. In these areas Respect is 
doing no better and sometimes worse that 
the Socialist Alliance scored in 2001. The 
factor that seems to explain this result is 
the concentration of muslim voters in 
certain constituencies. Bethnal Green and 
Bow provides an obvious example. Janet 
Alder’s 6.4% in Tottenham was the ex¬ 
ception because it did not rely on a 
muslim vote. 

“We haven’t understood the country 
we aspire to govern. We have to 
change.” This was the conclusion made 
by Tory MP Alan Duncan in response to 
the third election defeat in a row. It is a 
conclusion that the socialist movement 
could also draw. We have not understood 
either the country or the class we aspire 
to lead. With the exception of Respect, 
whose results need to be handled with 
care, the socialist movement has pro¬ 
duced even worse results than 2001. 
Nowhere was this clearer than the dim¬ 
ming of our hitherto brightest star, the 
SSP. It would be too complacent to put 
these very poor results simply down to 
division and fragmentation amongst these 
10 organisations. 

Despite the apparent success of Re¬ 
spect it cannot succeed as a longer-term 
project. It is not a project for uniting the 
left into one republican socialist party. It 
does not meet the real needs of the situ¬ 
ation facing the working class. As cur¬ 
rently constituted, it is a castle built on 
sand - and possibly quicksand. It remains 
wedded to the ideas of Labourism. This 
means that Galloway has not burnt his 
ideological bridges to the Labour Party. 
The possibility of Galloway ‘doing a 
Livingstone ’ and settling up with the La¬ 
bour leaders cannot be ruled out. This is 
much more likely now that Blair’s days 
as Labour leaders are numbered. 

The conclusion from this is that social¬ 
ists should not put all their eggs in the Re¬ 
spect basket. Socialists must organise 
independently of Respect. But at the 
same time Respect cannot be ignored, 
nor should socialists fall back on a sec¬ 
tarian attitude of dismissing it. Nothing 
could be more blinkered. Respect has 
established itself and will no doubt gain 
credibility from its undoubted achieve¬ 
ments. It is not a matter of making nit¬ 
picking criticism. We have to develop a 
criticism of Respect’s overall strategy. 

The left is now divided into a Respect 
and a non-Respect left. This is how the 
Weekly Worker presents its analysis in 
speaking of the ‘ ‘dismal results of the non- 
Respect left” (May 12). Whatshouldthe 
non-Respect left do? The first thing is to 
unite in creating a socialist alternative to 
Respect. The SWP views the non-Re¬ 
spect left as hopeless, inveterate 
sectarians who are incapable of unity. In 
so far as that is true, the non-Respect left 
might as well give up and close down. 

Certainly the non-Respect left is not in 
a position to launch a new mass work¬ 
ers ’ party. But it is in a position to build a 
pro-party alliance. There is only one can¬ 
didate for this and that is the Socialist 
Alliance. This can become the vehicle for 
uniting the non-Respect left. The SA still 
represents the most advanced socialist 
unity initiative over the last decade. We 
need a new Socialist Alliance, not a re¬ 
peat of the old SA, closed on February 
5. We need to learn lessons from the fail¬ 
ure of the SA. We need a republican SA 
which is capable of relating its politics to 
the crisis of democracy • 
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CONSTITUTION_ 

Secularism, what it is and 



A pparently the term “secularism” 
was first “adopted” in 1851 by 
George Jacob Holyoake (1817- 
1906), an Owenite cooperative socialist 
(N Walter Blasphemy ancient and mod¬ 
ern London 1990, p46). Once he began 
publishing TheReasoner, local secular so¬ 
cieties were established nationwide. They 
tended to see rebgion as the root of all evil. 

Though an agnostic, and increasingly 
craving respectability in later life, 
Holyoake has the enduring honour ofbe- 
ing the last person in Britain to be officially 
prosecuted for atheism. Holyoake urged 
the abolition of all religious oaths, as re¬ 
quired by law, and the disestablishment of 
the Church of England. His secularism 
combined a materialist approach when it 
came to studying nature with an ethical 
striving for the earthly perfection ofhuman- 
ity - physical, moral and intellectual. 

Obviously, secularism, albeit without 
the name, has a history that long predates 
1851. It can be traced, through the enlight¬ 
enment, all the way back to ancient Greek 
philosophers such as Heraclitus, Epicurus 
and Democritus. Secularism also feeds 
into, and, of course, has been program¬ 
matically grounded and put into its proper 
context by, Marxism. 

Today secularism has a variety o f mean¬ 
ings. Secularism is sometimes associated 
with the diminishing prestige and power of 
organised religion and the absence of theo¬ 
logical categories in mainstream political 
discourse. Then there is the growth of sci¬ 
entific knowledge and the so-called con¬ 
sumer society. As a result western 
European countries are sometimes de¬ 
scribed as secular. In the realm of philoso¬ 
phy secularism is a rejection of religious 
ways of seeing the universe - there is no 
need for god or the supernatural. But when 
it comes to the state - and that is what par¬ 
ticularly concerns us here - things are pretty 
straightforward. Secularism denotes the 
separation of religion from the state and 
abolishing discrimination between religions. 
People should be free not to believe in god 
or free to believe and practise the codes 
of their creed as they see fit (provided it 
does not harm others). 

Naturally secularism is flatly rejected by 
the traditionalists who stand guard over 
catholic orthodoxy. Doctrine and history 
dictate that the Vatican cannot concede 
that religion can simply be a private affair. 
Their god is “author and ruler’ ’ not only of 
individuals, but also of society. Neverthe¬ 
less, though the catholic church might in its 
madder theological moments still hanker 
after state fonnations along the lines of 
Eamon De Valera’s Ireland, the fact of the 
matter is that there has been a long history 
of retreat and compromise. 

When forced, the catholic church, is 
ready to grant that “a secular education in 
the public schools maybe the only possi¬ 
ble one” (www.newadvent.org.cathen/ 
13676a.htm). Equally to the point, a wide 
array of religious people say they would 
be perfectly happy with a secular consti¬ 
tution - it promises an end to discrimina¬ 
tion by one religion against another. 
Indeed, in the name of mutual toleration, 
Dietricht Bonhoeffer (1906-45), a brave 
anti-Nazi and Lutheran pastor and theo¬ 
logian, founded what has been called 
secular Christianity. He took his stand on 
the cardinal importance of this world, not 
the next. 

And the fact of the matter is that many 
capitalist states are explicitly secular ac¬ 
cording to the terms of their constitutions. 
However, communists rightly expose the 
shortcomings and rank hypocrisy involved 
with all such claims. No capitalist state has 
completely separated itself off from reli¬ 
gion. Three examples will suffice. 
Germany: special taxes are collected by 
the state on behalf of the Lutheran and 
catholic churches - other religious groups 
have to go to the bother and expense of 


collecting contributions from their mem¬ 
bership without the state’s helping hand. 
Religious lessons are part of the school 
curriculum too, but once again only for the 
two privileged Christian denominations. 
USA: the writers of the constitution firmly 
rejected any idea of a state religion and the 
final document omits all reference to god. 
The US state officially derives its author¬ 
ity not from god, but the people. Not that 
there was no opposition; religious fanat¬ 
ics prophesised divine retribution because 
of such irreligion. Significantly then, the first 
amendment to the US constitution has 
beenjudicially interpreted as calling for the 
separation of church and state (it says: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of rebgion’ ’). 

However, the supreme court has over 
the years allowed violations. Church and 
other ecclesiastical property is exempt 
from taxation; the US currency bears the 
national motto “In god we trust”; the 
pledge of allegiance includes the phrase 
“one nation, under god”; US armed 
forces, congress and many state legisla¬ 
tures employ chaplains; and courts often 
have a crier or clerk who opens proceed¬ 
ings with the words, “God save the United 
States and this honourable court”. 

And while it has rightly been said that 
the first six US presidents rarely invoked 
the blessing of the deity, that is certainly not 
the case with George W Bush. A born- 
again Christian, he rarely misses an oppor¬ 
tunity to drag god onto his side - and 
following the defeat of their moderate 
catholic presidential candidate, John 
Kerry, in 2004, Democrat hierarchs have 
adopted a much harder religious me- 
tooism. 

In his first term Bush estabhshed the Of¬ 
fice of Faith-Based and Community Ini¬ 


tiatives. Federal grants are doled out to 
approved religious charities which are re¬ 
cruited to fill the gap, as social security 
provisions are withdrawn, or whittled 
away, by the administration. With Bush in 
the saddle, Christian fundamentabsts also 
envisage shifting the balance on the su¬ 
preme court so as to overtumRoe v Wade 
- the legal judgement that permitted abor¬ 
tion in the US. Not that the rightwing of¬ 
fensive stops there. As explained by Susan 
Jacoby, the focus on abortion has “long 
since been expanded into a much larger 
agenda” and is designed to obliterate the 
distinction between “god’s justice and 
ours’ ’. From the assault on the teaching of 
evolution to quieter efforts to drive ‘bberal’ 
public radio stations off the airwaves, the 
Christian right “tirelessly works to insinu¬ 
ate its values into every aspect of public 
policy at every level of government” 
(ww w. secularhumanism. org/libary/ 
fijackoby_24_6.html). Clearly Thomas 
Jefferson’s metaphorical “wall of separa¬ 
tion” between state and church has been 
shot through with holes. 

India: rightwing hindu parties and groups, 
not least the Bharatiya Janata Party, which 
led the government coalition in Delhi be¬ 
tween 1996 and 2004, hysterically cam¬ 
paign against the supposed special 
privileges granted to the large muslim and 
Christian minorities in 1947.Non-hindusin 
reality have no privileges. Within limits 
eachmajorrebgjous ‘community’ regulates 
‘personal law’. A practice inherited di¬ 
rectly from the divide-and-rule British Raj. 

This multiculturahsm freezes the exist¬ 
ence of communal divisions and ensures 
in particular the continued oppression of 
women (with the partial exception of the 
Sikhs). And the fact of the matter is that it 
is hindus who enj oy a privileged legal po¬ 


sition in India, compared with other reli¬ 
gions. There are tax breaks for giving to 
named hindu charities and adoption laws 
give advantages to them too. State schools 
often teach hindu rebgious songs as part 
of morning prayers. Then there are cities 
such as Bombay (Mumbai), where hous¬ 
ing associations routinely block the sale of 
accommodation to muslims (information 
on pseudo-secularism taken from http:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pseudo-secular- 
ism). 

Then there is Britain. Leave aside the 
blasphemy laws that still ominously squat 
on the statute books and the government’s 
rebgious hatred legislation proposed in the 
queen’s speech on Tuesday May 14. The 
constitutionaby estabbshed rebgion of the 
English part of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland re¬ 
mains a nationalised form of Christianity. 
Alongside the Church of England count¬ 
less coexisting and semi-incorporated 
Christian factions are benignly tolerated - 
Roman Catholicism, baptism, methodism, 
unitarianism, etc. Ab have been digested 
into the status quo. And, needless to say, 
the pohtical estabhshment has a beady eye 
on the mosques and hindu temples. 

Meanwhile, state, established church 
and monarchy together fonn a single or¬ 
ganism. The Church ofEngland constitutes 
what Walter Bagehot cabs one of the ‘ ‘dig¬ 
nified parts”, as opposed to the “efficient 
parts”, o f the constitution (W Bagehot The 
English constitution London 1974, p4). 

‘Our’ warships and army units are 
prayed over in the hallowed name of the 
Christian triple-godhead. Archbishops and 
bishops, the “lords spiritual”, sit by “an¬ 
cient usage and statute” in parliament 
(Lord Campion [ed] SirErskineMay’s 
treaties on the law, privileges, proceed¬ 


ings and usage of parliament London 
1950, p9). Royal weddings and state fu¬ 
nerals are conducted according to high 
church ritual. And, of course, Elizabeth 
Windsor, head of state, is also head of the 
established church. As forthe ‘impartial’ 
BBC it broadcasts Christian services and 
homihes daily. In state schools our children 
are taught the miracle stories of the New 
testament as verity, or at the very least 
that Jesus was some sort ofwell-meaning 
founder of an admirable new religion. 

So, in terms of the constitution, the idea 
that Britain is a secular society is manifestly 
false. Nor has religion been thoroughly 
removed from political discourse. It came 
as no surprise to communists when dur¬ 
ing the general election campaign the lead¬ 
ers of ab mainstream parties eagerly lined 
up to parade their pro-religious creden¬ 
tials. Michael Howard stole a march on the 
others by making abortion an issue. He 
was well rewarded with a not very cryp¬ 
tic endorsement from cardinal Cormac 
Murphy-O’Conner. And in his doomed 
bid to capture the “forgotten majority”, 
Howard reiterated his commitment to 
‘faith schools’ (National Secular Society 
Newsline February 28). 

Not that this is a matter of controversy. 
A dull consensus reigns between Labour, 
Conservative and Liberal Democrat front 
benches when it comes to religion. What 
ofRespect’s MP, George Galloway? His 
“deeply held” religious principles were 
paraded too. As a committed catholic he 
opposes abortion and euthanasia on prin¬ 
ciple. Not long before, he also - unfortu¬ 
nately - boasted of his marriage to a 
“Palestinian doctor”, Amineh Abu- 
Zayyad. Unsurprisingly then, trawling as 
he was for religious votes, when asked 
about muslim schools, he said he favoured 
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why we fight for it 


them.... naturally on the basis of equality. 
He refused to raise the demand for the 
separation of religion from schools. 

Nor was he challenged by the Socialist 
Workers Party. John Rees was deter¬ 
mined to give Galloway uncritical sup¬ 
port. At Respect’s October 30-31 2004 
conference SWP members were dra¬ 
gooned to vote down socialist and demo¬ 
cratic principles one after the other. 
Particular venom was directed against 
those who called for Respect to declare a 
commitment to secular values. Not so long 
ago, amongst communists and revolution¬ 
ary socialists, secularism was, of course, 
part of our common heritage. 

Our programme has always been clear: 
“No religious schools, no private schools” 
(CPGB Draft programme London nd, 
pi9). Ditto the 2001 general election 
manifesto of the old Socialist Alliance. 
People before profit stood for the “com¬ 
plete separation of church and state, not 
least to ensure that we all enjoy the free¬ 
dom to worship, or not, as we choose” 
(Socialist Alliance People be:foreprofit 
London 2001, pi7). Obviously in this 
context ‘church’ and ‘mosque’ mean ex¬ 
actly the same thing. People beforepmfit 
also included a demand for ending ‘ ‘chari¬ 
table status and tax privileges” for all pri¬ 
vate schools - most muslim schools are 
fmancedby exploiting the laws on charity 
(Socialist Alliance People be:foreprofit 
London 2001, p9). 

Incidentally, unlike the SWP the CPGB 
regards programme as a matter of the 
greatest importance. That is why our pro¬ 
gramme has been exhaustively debated, 
democratically agreed and is militantly 
guarded against any attempt to water it 
down or compromise it. Of course, the 
SWP has an informal, eclectic, orderless 
and thoroughly bureaucratic programme 
- the latest central committee zig or zag. 
Ours, by contrast, is easily digestible and 
written down in black and white. Critical 
minorities can that way hold an incumbent 
leadership to account before the member¬ 
ship by getting them to judge tactics in light 
of the programme. Do the new tactics 
conform with and further the programme? 
Or do the new tactics run counter to the 
programme and damage the party’s prin¬ 
ciples? 

Marxists do not fetishise religion. Wide 
sections of the population carry with them 
prejudices and backward ideas and will 
do so until the last alienating vestiges of 
class society finally disappear. Holding 
religious views blunts consciousness, but 
hardly stops people taking part in the class 
struggle - including the socialist revolution. 
Communists therefore oppose all attempts 
to divide the working class on the basis of 
religion. Class unity in this world is more 
important than agreement about the nature 
of the next world That does not imply an 
indifference when it comes to the UK’s 
mixed - democratic-prime ministerial- 
bureaucratic-monarchical-religious - con¬ 
stitution. Quite the reverse. 

Communists consistently demand the 
earthly equality of all believers and non¬ 
believers. The latter seem to be the real 
“forgotten majority”. Championing the 
equality of all necessarily means champi¬ 
oning secularism. In turn, once again quite 
logically, that explains why the CPGB en¬ 
ergetically supported the motion drafted 
by Dave Landau for the October 2004 
Respect conference. It would have com¬ 
mitted Respect to oppose state persecu¬ 
tion of, and discrimination against, 
non-established religions and their follow¬ 
ers. Simultaneously, the motion opposed 
coercive acts and suppression by religious 
authorities themselves. Respect, the mo¬ 
tion therefore said, should strive for a so¬ 
ciety ‘ ‘in which people of all faiths and none 
are equal”. Concretely that means the 
complete separation of church and state. 
Finally, the motion stated that Respect 


should be a ‘ ‘secular organisation”: that is, 
“open to those of all faiths and none” and 
“does not favour and is not beholden to 
any religion or religious institution’ ’. 

A clear, and one would surely have 
thought, uncontentious statement. But un¬ 
der John Rees the SWP is rapidly chang¬ 
ing - for the worse. His - much diminished 
- machine went to extraordinary lengths to 
prevent comrade Landau’s motion ever 
reaching the conference floor. However, 
in no small measure thanks to the CPGB, 
the SWP’s gerrymandering failed, though 
the motion had to be moved not by Dave 
Landau himself, but Tom Rubens - a non- 
aligned comrade from Hackney. 

Chris Bambery - Socialist Worker edi¬ 
tor - was put up to reply It was a defining 
moment politically. He would be “con¬ 
cerned at Respect calling itself secular”. 
After all secularism has been used in 
France to justify the islamophobic ban on 
the hijab in state schools. Therefore one 
presumes secularism is now a bad thing 
and should be condemned. Exaggeration 
on our part? Not at all. 

During his time in the labour movement 
in the west of Scotland, where of course 
religious sectarianism is rife, comrade 
Bambery claimed he had never known ‘ ‘a 
resolution being put, saying we are secu¬ 
lar”. Hard to believe, especially given the 
loyalist bigotry that still blights daily life in 
Glasgow. Leaving aside that salient fact, 
amazingly what he was saying is that so¬ 
cialists would be right in voting against any 
motion which suggested or demanded that 
catholics and protestants should be treated 
as equals under a secular constitution. He 
even depicted secularism as being some¬ 
how akin to favouring discrimination 
against religious minorities. 

Further muddying the waters, he rhe¬ 
torically asked: “Do we have a problem 
here with people with extreme religious 
views?’ ’ “No”, he answered. And to rouse 
the SWP troops into an artificial frenzy he 
ended with a final flourish. The “real fun¬ 
damentalists” are Bush andBlair, who are 
deliberately stoking up islamophobia 
(Weekly Worker November 4 2004). 
Those calling for secularism, he implied, 
were doing the same thing. He urged and 
got his vote to defeat the motion on secu¬ 
larism 

Bambery put things too crudely as far 
as Alex Callinicos was concerned. Despite 
his deliberately Aesopian language, he 
tried, so it would appear, to do something 
of a rescue job in his regular Socialist 
Worker column. Bambery had foolishly 
thrown the baby out with the bathwater 
and played into the hands of the CPGB. 
Therefore Callinicos magisterially defined 
Respect as “an alliance against 
neoliberalism, racism and war that unites 
secular socialists and muslim activists” 
( Socialist Worker November 20 2004). 

Presumably that formulation is meantto 
do a twofold job. Firstly, it credits the 
SWP as being “secular socialists”. Sec¬ 
ondly, it excuses so-called ‘ ‘secular social¬ 
ists” voting down secularism. To create a 
smokescreen, Callinicos also launched 
himself against the left in F ranee for de¬ 
fending “a secular definition of the state 
that refuses to acknowledge that millions 
of the victims of French imperialism now 
live in France, and are deeply and legiti¬ 
mately attached to their muslim faith”. 
Unlike a bumbling Bambery, however, a 
cynical Callinicos does at least admit that 
there are disputed definitions of secular¬ 
ism. 

Alex Cowper, of the International So¬ 
cialist Group - the so-called Fourth Inter- 
national’s section in Britain - uses similar 
arguments. Secularism should not be re¬ 
jected by socialists. However - and here 
is the rub - the SWP “correctly opposed” 
committing Respect to secularism because 
it is a ‘ ‘broad-based organisation’ ’ ( Social¬ 
ist Outlook spring 2005). This miserable 


approach fails to grasp the simple fact that 
secularism is not something designed to 
comfort ‘narrow-basedorganisations’ in 
their unsullied sectarian ‘purity’. Secular¬ 
ism is the answer for religious people and 
society at large - surely a very broad- 
based organisation. Effectively Cowper 
counterposes secularism and religion and 
seems to view secularism as being exclu¬ 
sively for the private consumption of con¬ 
senting socialists or kept to the pages of 
Socialist Outlook- which amounts vir¬ 
tually to the same thing. 

Nor is the Scottish Socialist Party much 
different. Its 2004 conference voted down 
an unexceptional motion demanding the 
abolition of all faith schools. Alan 
McCombes - SSP press spokesperson 
and policy coordinator - argued that such 
a commitment would unleash a reaction¬ 
ary storm. He might be right. Scotland has 
a deep religious fault line. The catholic 
church, in particular, would almost cer¬ 
tainly urge its flock to join a fanatical cru¬ 
sade against any move towards secular 
schools, as it has done over abortion. In 
this case, though, confrontation with reac¬ 
tionary priests has to be avoided at all 
costs. 

So McCombes offered an alternative 
strategy. The soft course of a multicultural- 
ist cop-out. Instead of secularism he rec¬ 
ommended religious equality... not equality 
between religious and non-religious people. 
In effect that means refusing to challenge the 
existence of faith schools and in effect con¬ 
doning the pollution of schools with all man¬ 
ner of religious festivals and devout 
overtones. Comrade McCombes’s rotten 
backsliding won the day with the help of the 
Socialist Worker platform. Particular con¬ 
cern was expressed by SW platform speak¬ 
ers for the sensibilities of their imagined 
‘muslim community’. 

The SWP’s new-found hostility to secu¬ 
larism was also manifested over the ques¬ 
tion of Palestine. Chris Bambery may 
claim to have never come across a reso¬ 
lution on secularism. The poor man obvi¬ 
ously forgets the countless resolutions on 
Palestine moved by... the SWP. It used 
to routinely demand the immediate aboli¬ 
tion of the Israeli-Jewish state and its re¬ 
placement by a “democratic, secular 
Palestine”. 

‘Used to’ is the operative term, because 
at the October 2004 Respect conference 
the SWP fielded its majority to defeat that 
very position. Moira Nolan of the SWP 
proposed an amendment deleting an of¬ 
fending paragraph which contained the 
phrase, “unitary, democratic and secular 
state”. While we in the CPGB uphold a 
two-state solution, the SWP has in the past 
vehemently attacked all such suggestions. 
Israel, they say, is not, and never can be a 
nation, and that it is, and will always re¬ 
main, illegitimate. Suddenly that line 
changed. “Personally I agree with a uni¬ 
tary state,” owned up comrade Nolan. 

‘ ‘But it’s about entering into dialogue with 
people” who “might not join Respect if 
they disagree” with a one-state solution. 
“We should be one step ahead of them, 
not 15.” 

On the face of it, her argument seemed 
to be pretty much in line with what the 
SWP has been saying on issues like re¬ 
publicanism and open borders: ‘ordinary 
people’ are not yet ready to adopt our 
position, so we must water down or aban¬ 
don awkward ‘shibboleths’ in the bid to 
win their votes. A patronising and deeply 
opportunist approach. But what the SWP 
really fears in Respect is not advocating a 
single-state solution. It is secularism. 

In Respect it is “muslim activists” who 
set the programmatic limits... and what 
they envisage in Palestine is a single muslim 
state solution - and that under the rule of 
an islamic theocracy. The SWP’s problem 
with secularism (along with the right of a 
woman to choose to have an abortion) is 


that it is seen as endangering the contin¬ 
ued presence of Galloway and “muslim 
activists’ ’ in Respect. Having (rightly) iden¬ 
tified muslims as a particularly politicised 
section of the population, the SWP has 
concluded that Respect must steer well 
clear of all mention of secularism. But, as 
we have explained again and again, is it 
clearly wrong to counterpose secularism 
and religion as if they are polar opposites. 
A ghastly mistake. 

Be it Britain, Germany, USA, India, Is¬ 
rael, Iran or Saudi Arabia, we communists 
favour the complete separation of religion 
from the state. There should neither be the 
domination of religion by the state nor the 
domination of the state by religion. The 
privileged position for one particular cult 
- whatever it may be - in schools, state 
institutions and the legal system must be 
ended. The suggestion that Britain’s ar¬ 
cane blasphemy laws be extended to in¬ 
clude all religions is for us a complete 
anathema. There is no supportable case 
for censorship in order to safeguard reli¬ 
gion. 

Communists do not favour the 
multiculturalist equality of religions. 
Multiculturalism is a means whereby the 
capitalist state divides the working class 
and manages social conflict. In place of 
class struggle, religious, cultural or ethnic 
groups are supposed to compete with 
each other for the state’s favours. Each is 
considered separate but equal. That in turn 
means each supplicant group has a mate¬ 
rial interest in emphasising and exacerbat¬ 
ing difference. Logically that leads from 
Church of England schools to catholic, 
Jewish, muslim and even black schools. 

Parents ought to be able to take their 
children to religious ceremonies and cel¬ 
ebrations. The same goes for Sunday 
schools and their various Friday and Sat¬ 
urday equivalents. Such occasions are a 
private concern and the state is obliged not 
to interfere. What is objectionable is us¬ 
ing the education system as a means to 
promulgate and normalise religious super¬ 
stitions and customs amongst children. 
There should be no prayers, no hymns, no 
sermons, no nativity plays, no 
multiculturalist equal signs between Easter, 
Diwali and Ramadan. In other words keep 
religion out of schools. Religion, like ge¬ 
ography or physics, should be studied in 
schools as an academic subject. World 
history has after all been unmistakably 
shaped by religious ideas andbillions still 
believe. 

People should be allowed to worship 
whatever god, spirit or demon they wish 
and practise their religion as they see fit - 
with the sole proviso that it does not harm 
or adversely affect the rights of others. 
Equally people should have the right to 
deviate from orthodox doctrines and es¬ 
tablished practices without any legal sanc¬ 
tions being incurred. So, from the biggest 
and most traditional church to the small¬ 
est and most obscure sect, there must be 
freedom of religious observance. By the 
same measure there must be freedom for 
the likes of ourselves to deny the existence 
of all gods and propagate atheism. The 
secular principle of mutual toleration is 
thankfully nowadays considered perfectly 
acceptable by most religious people. Secu¬ 
larism is about equality of all... including 
agnostics and atheists. 

Advocating secularism also goes right 
to the heart of the UK’s rotten quasi- 
democratic constitution. Secularism re¬ 
jects as unacceptable the present-day 
situation whereby a particular religion and 
a particular religious institution is privi¬ 
leged by the state. Communists demand 
the disestablishment of the Church of 
England and a complete separation of 
religion from the state, and religion from 
schools. In short: a democratic, secular 
republic. 

Does that amount to a declaration of 


war against religion? Not at all. A secu¬ 
lar constitution guarantees religious free¬ 
dom, including the freedom of religious 
expression. Without freedom of religious 
expression it is self-evident that equality 
is fake - and therefore so to is secular¬ 
ism. So we do not in any way defend or 
seek to emulate the anti-religious night¬ 
mare perpetrated in the name of commu¬ 
nism by the Stalinite states. At the most 
extreme Albania under Enver Hoxha 
declared itself to be officially atheist. That 
meant in practice a vicious persecution of 
believers which was eerily reminiscent of 
Torquemada’s inquisition and paradoxi¬ 
cally the strengthening of popular religious 
sentiments and convictions. 

Opposition to religion, as espoused by 
the bourgeoisie in the 18 th century, re¬ 
flected the confidence of a rising class 
which was convinced that private prop¬ 
erty, market competition, international 
free trade and equality before the law 
offered the key not only to technological, 
but social progress. Bourgeois rational¬ 
ists fervently believed that the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism and the application of 
science could solve all the problems of 
humanity. There was no room for reli¬ 
gious superstition. Indeed the church was 
vehemently denounced as a feudal 
hangover, an obscurantist barrier to hu¬ 
man fulfilment. 

With nascent working class power and 
a dawning realisation that capitalism was 
stacking up its own intractable social 
problems, the previous confidence 
evaporates. Society as a whole comes to 
appear uncontrollable. Crises, inflation, 
wars, strikes, the mass socialist move¬ 
ment, fascism are modern ghouls and 
demons and have to be explained away. 
They are accidents, they are caused by 
foreigners, they are other. In place of im¬ 
placable anti-clericalism and philosophi¬ 
cal materialism there comes irrationality 
and the end of bourgeois hostility to in¬ 
stitutionalised religion. There are still mili¬ 
tant atheists such as Richard Dawkins and 
Jonathan Miller. But they are tame voices 
on the margins with no political purchase. 
Patronised eccentrics. 

In order to use religion as a prop, of¬ 
ficial bourgeois society makes great play 
of taking ecclesiastical representatives, 
and their pronouncements, seriously. That 
way, religion can be used to befuddle and 
hold back the common people. 

Not that religion is the principal ideo¬ 
logical prop for capitalism. Diluted though 
it is, commodity fetishism remains and, 
where that fails, pseudo-science is pro¬ 
moted - today it is genes which suppos¬ 
edly explain male aggression, female 
underachievement in business, wars, 
crime, alienation and even homosexual¬ 
ity. Real scientific progress continues, but 
is visibly narrowed down and held back 
by the overriding need to maintain prof¬ 
its rather than save human labour. It is also 
thoroughly perverted - the military-indus¬ 
trial complex, directly and indirectly, ab- 
sorbs a huge slice of government 
spending and the ingenuity of countless 
scientists, technicians and engineers is 
wasted in developing, not the means of 
production, but the means of destruction. 

But as capitalism continues to decline 
and becomes ever more uncontrollable 
as far as its controllers are concerned, we 
find that bourgeois cynicism metamor¬ 
phoses into bourgeois credulity. The 
bourgeoisie becomes ever more a believ¬ 
ing class. A sense of purpose is gained 
from the fairy stories of religion. 

George W Bush, Tony Blair and 
Osama bin Laden each apparently sin¬ 
cerely believe in the religious creed they 
espouse. Once the bourgeoisie begins to 
believe in god and life in heaven, surely 
this is a sign that its life here below is 
drawing to a close • 

Jack Conrad 
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IRELAND 


Ideologically wrong, 

tactically stupid 


Liam O Ruairc, a comrade from the Irish republican socialist 
tradition, continues his examination of the embrace of constitutional 
nationalism by Sinn Fein and the IRA 


I n August 1989, on the 20th anniver¬ 
sary of the arrival of British troops, a 
spokesperson for the army council of 
the Irish Republican Army stated: “The 
IRA strategy is very clear. At some point 
in the future due to the pressure of the 
continuing and sustained armed struggle, 
the will of the British government to re¬ 
main in this country will be broken. That 
is the obj ective of the armed struggle.. .we 
can state confidently today that there will 
be no ceasefire and no truces until Brit¬ 
ain declares its intent to withdraw and 
leave our people in peace” (IRA state¬ 
ment: ‘We will break Britain’s will’Hw 
Phoblacht/Republican News August 17 
1989). 

For its part, the IRA’s political wing de¬ 
clared a year earlier: “Sinn Fein is totally 
opposed to a power-sharing Stormont 
assembly and states that there cannot be 
a partitionist solution. Stormont is not a 
stepping stone to Irish unity” ( SF-SDLP 
talks p6). However, within five years the 
IRA was to call a ceasefire short of a Brit¬ 
ish declaration of intent to withdraw, and 
10 years later Sinn Fein would be sitting 
in a power-sharing assembly in 
Stormont. The Provisional movement 
now saw the ‘ Armalite and ballot box’ 
strategy as outdated and replaced it by a 
‘ballot box and solution’ one (a ballot 
paper in one hand and a solution in the 
other: see APRN April 21992). This was 
the result of the shift from a Tong war’ 
strategy to a ‘peace process’. The ‘peace 
process’ was essentially a Republican 
retreat disguised as some new ‘ strategic 
initiative’. 

The 1992 IRA new year statement 
contained a demand to end the conflict: 
“Our ability to diversify and to strike ef¬ 
fectively and hard has driven home the 
message that Britain is fast running out of 
options and must soon face the inevita¬ 
ble by taking the steps necessary to re¬ 
solve this conflict and grant peace and 
stability to the people of Ireland.” The 
British government knew that the IRA 
could continue its struggle but was in fact 
interested in ending the conflict: “We for 
our part genuinely desire peace; the Brit¬ 
ish have it in their power to grant peace.” 
If so, the IRA stated that it was ready to 
“show the leadership and courage re¬ 
quired of us” (‘ Britain fast running out of 
options ’APRN January 2 1992). 

The shift is clearly noticeable when we 
compare this with the 1984 message: 
“This war is to the end. There will be no 
interval... When we put away our guns, 
Britain will be out of Ireland and an Irish 
democracy will be established in the 32 
counties with a national government” 
(^PR/V January 5 1984). Later in 1993 
an IRA representative stated: “Those 
who have the power to resolve this con¬ 
flict will find republicans are people they 
can do business with” (IRA statement: 
‘The conflict can be resolved’ APRN 
April 15 1993). And in early 1994, it was 
made clear how pragmatic the IRA was 
prepared to be: “We are prepare to be 
flexible in exploring the potential for 
peace. All concerned should leave no 
stone unturned” (IRA statement: ‘We re¬ 
main positive and flexible’ APRN March 
16 1994). 

The central question that has to be 
raised is whether the movement went too 
far, and showed itself too flexible and 
conciliatory to explore this potential for 
peace and negotiations. 

If the theme of ‘peace’ and the possi¬ 
bility of a cessation were not something 
new, in the early 1990s there were new 


elements - qualitative developments 
within the political thinking of the Provi¬ 
sional movement which revealed a 
downgrading of their political agenda: 

• The emphasis was no longer on the tra¬ 
ditional obj ective of a British government 
declaration of intent to withdraw, but 
upon its recognition that “the Irish peo¬ 
ple as a whole have a right to self-deter¬ 
mination” (Sinn Fein Towards a lasting 
peace Dublin and Belfast, 1992). While 
in appearance being in continuity with tra¬ 
ditional republican demands, the concept 
represented a shift in position, because 
self-determination allows for a degree of 
ambiguity around the means of exercis- 



Martin McGuinness and Gerry 
Adams: constitutionalists 


ing that right. For example, this means that 
if a majority of people in Ireland as a 
whole decide that there will be no united 
Ireland until a majority of people in the 
north agree, that constitutes national self- 
determination rather than a partitionist 
compromise. 

• Consequently, the Provisional move¬ 
ment now stated that the exercise of self- 
determination is a matter for agreement 
between the people of Ireland. This sig¬ 
nalled a profound change. The April 23 
1993 Hume-Adams statement contained 
the following two crucial sentences: “The 
exercise of self-determination is a matter 
for agreement between the people of Ire¬ 
land. It is the search for that agreement 
and the means of achieving it on which 
we will be concentrating’ ’ (joint statement 
from Gerry Adams and John Hume 
APRN September 30 1993). Never be¬ 
fore had the republican movement stated 
publicly that there had to be agreement 
on the exercise of self-determination. That 
meant that any accommodation had to be 
based on terms acceptable to the union¬ 
ist community. It meant that the unionist 
community had a veto over whatever was 
to happen. In other words, it was the 
unionist veto rewritten. 

• The Provisional movement now recog¬ 
nised that the consent and allegiance of 
unionists are essential if a lasting peace is 
to be established. While still arguing that 
the unionist veto must go, it was “seek¬ 
ing to obtain the consent of a majority of 
people in the north” ( Towards a lasting 
peace p 12). However, the difficulty with 
this is that the unionist right to consent is 
precisely what republicans have always 


claimed constituted that veto: unity by 
consent of the majority of the north of Ire¬ 
land was nothing more than a partitionist 
fudge. 

• The Provisional movement revised its 
analysis of the British presence. Rather 
than being called ‘imperialist’, the British 
government was now actually given a 
neutral, if not a positive role by “joining 
the ranks of the persuaders” and con¬ 
vincing the unionists that their future lies 
in a united Ireland (ibid). However, the 
British state’s main strategic objective has 
always been to render ineffectual the 
military capacity of the IRA to effect po¬ 
litical change, not convincing the union¬ 
ists to accept it. 

• The Dublin and London governments, 
as well as the ‘international community’, 
are given a major responsibility to secure 
political progress and establish inclusive 
negotiations, excluding no section of the 
Irish people (namely Sinn Fein voters), 
leading to a negotiated settlement and a 
lasting peace. 

Parallel to this, the objective of a 32- 
county socialist republic was given a very 
‘ultimate’ nature. An important departure 
from previous positions was that the 
Provisionals now stated: “The British 
government’s departure must be pre¬ 
ceded by a sustained period of peace and 
will arise out of negotiations” (‘It is our 
job to develop the struggle for freedom’ 
- Bodenstown address APRN June 25 
1992). 

In 1993, Martin McGuinness signalled 
this major compromise on the objective 
of‘Brits out’ when at Bodenstown, he 
spoke about “interim arrangements”, 
implying that armed struggle might end 
short of British withdrawal (‘There will be 
no turning back’ APRN June 24 June). 
Those interim arrangements would pro¬ 
vide a transition (duration unspecified) 
into the ultimate objective. The 
Provisionals no longer had any specific 
timetable for British withdrawal. 

Later, in early 1995, Gerry Adams 
spoke of a “transitional phase” in which 
there must be “maximum democracy”, 
“equality of treatment” and “parity of es¬ 
teem” (‘Peace means justice -justice de¬ 
mands freedom’ APRN March 2 1995). 
Those statements signalled that the Pro¬ 
visional leadership would inevitably at¬ 
tempt to sell any future political agreement 
as transitional, while ignoring the absence 
of any concrete transitional mechanisms 
for democratic political change, thus rep¬ 
resenting a de facto recognition of Brit¬ 
ish rule in Ireland. 

The Provisional movement’s political 
and ideological shift can be attributed to 
the constraints of‘pan-nationalism’ - or 
‘nationalist consensus’, as the 
Provisionals preferred calling it. Central 
to the new strategy was the idea that the 
pan-nationalist alliance of the Irish gov¬ 
ernment, Sinn Fein and the Social Demo¬ 
cratic and Labour Party could pressurise 
the British government in a diplomatic 
offensive to ‘persuade’ the unionists that 
their interest was in a united Ireland. The 
Provisionals spent a long time in the early 
1990s building that pan-nationalist coa¬ 
lition through secret talks with Fianna 
Fail, and in particular the Hume-Adams 
initiatives of 1993. 


The pan-nationalist coalition was the 
logical conclusion to the ‘broad front’ 
strategy of the 1980s. When the Provi¬ 
sional movement finally succeeded in 
building an alliance with those other po¬ 
litical forces, it was not on its own terms: 
for this ‘national consensus’ to be possi¬ 
ble, it had to accept considerable sec¬ 
tions of the SDLP and Fianna Fail’s 
constitutional nationalist agenda, not least 
because the concepts of ‘national self- 
determination’ and its ‘exercise’ provided 
the basis on which the alliance was built. 
Sinn Fein admitted as early as 1988 that 
the concept of ‘national self-determina¬ 
tion’ represented the best bridge towards 
constitutional nationalism, as it was of a 


it is not Dublin 
and the SDLP 
that came to the 
republican 
position, but the 
Provisional 
movement that 
moved to the 
constitutional 
nationalist 
position that 
Irish self- 
determination 
would be 
achieved with 
the consent of 
the people of 
the north 


sufficiently universal character for wide 
sections of nationalism, including the 
SDLP and Fianna Fail to regard it as a 
“shared political view” and a potentially 
common framework for “the broadest 
possible alliance” to develop a “strategy 
to establish peace andjustice in Ireland” 
(Sinn Fein statement: ‘At conclusion of 
Sinn Fein-SDLP talks’ APRN Septem¬ 
ber 8 1988). 

Thus it is not the Dublin government 
and the SDLP that had come to the re¬ 
publican position, but rather the Provi¬ 
sional movement which had moved to the 
constitutional nationalist position that Irish 
self-determination would have to be 
achieved with the consent of the people 
of the north. Republicanism had become 
subsumed within a partitionist nationalist 
project. The price of the inclusion of re¬ 
publicans in the pan-nationalist alliance 
was the exclusion of republicanism. 

By relying on elements who had al¬ 
ways been much more hostile to the IRA 
than to British involvement in Ireland, the 
Provisional movement’s anti-partitionist 


thrust could only be seriously weakened. 
In seeking an alliance with parties that ac¬ 
cept the unionist veto as the foundation 
of any political settlement, the Adams 
leadership was implicitly acknowledging 
that any future political arrangement 
would be a predominantly internal one, 
leaving the constitutional status of the Six 
Counties unaltered. 

In the early 1990s, the Provisional 
leadership engaged in secret talks with the 
British government. This, as well as other 
positive signals from the British, led the 
Provisionals to believe that at some point 
London and Dublin had agreed that the 
old policy of excluding republicans was 
futile and that the only strategic alterna¬ 
tive was one of inclusion in dialogue and 
negotiations. What goes unmentioned is 
that “the strategic objective was to in¬ 
clude republicans while excluding repub¬ 
licanism” (Anthony McIntyre, ‘Why 
Stormont reminded me of Animal 
Faim', Sunday Tribune April 12 1998). 
The price to be paid for the inclusion of 
republicans in the talks was the exclusion 
of repub licanism. 

This means dialogue with republican 
leaders and organisations, but on the ba¬ 
sis of an agenda that excludes the political 
objectives of republicanism. Central to the 
political objectives of republicanism were 
that there would be no internal settlement 
(a settlement internal to Northern Ire¬ 
land), that the political connection with 
Britain must be severed, that partition 
should go and therefore Ireland reunite. 
The whole peace process may have in¬ 
cluded republicans, but from the 1993 
Downing Street declaration to the final 
1998 Belfast agreement, it was always 
based on the British state’s political al¬ 
ternative to republicanism since 1972: an 
internal solution (a power-sharing assem¬ 
bly in the north which includes national¬ 
ists) with the externality of an Irish 
dimension (cross-border bodies) grafted 
on it. 

The longstanding Provisional demands 
were never serious runners for all-party 
talks. And none of them appeared in the 
final Belfast agreement: “What the Brit¬ 
ish were allowing republicans - by per¬ 
mitting them into all-party talks, where 
they can argue for a united Ireland with¬ 
out the remotest possibility of securing it 
- is an opportunity to dig a tunnel to the 
moon” (Anthony McIntyre, ‘Sinn Fein 
stance hinders republican cause’ Sunday 
Tribune July 20 1997). 

The SDLP and Fianna Fail were only 
prepared to work with the Provisional 
leadership if the IRA called a cessation 
of operations, and the British government 
made it clear that it would be ready to in¬ 
clude Sinn Fein in negotiations if Provi¬ 
sional IRA weapon were silent. So on 
August 31 1994, the IRA declared a ces¬ 
sation: “Recognising the potential of the 
current situation and in order to enhance 
the democratic peace process and under¬ 
line our definitive commitment to its suc¬ 
cess, the leadership of Oglaigh na 
hEireann have decided that, as of mid¬ 
night, Wednesday August 31, there will 
be a complete cessation of military op¬ 
erations . All our units have been instructed 
accordingly... We believe that an oppor¬ 
tunity to create a just and lasting settle¬ 
ment has been created... A solution will 
only be found as a result of inclusive ne¬ 
gotiations ... It is our desire to significantly 
contribute to the creation of a climate 
which will encourage this” (‘Seize the 
moment for peace’ APRN September 1 
1994). 
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For the Adams leadership, preserving 
the unity of the movement was crucial. It 
had to avoid at all costs elements scepti¬ 
cal of the peace strategy splitting away. 
The message given internally was that the 
Provisional movement was in a ‘win-win’ 
situation: either the movement’s objec¬ 
tives could be won through the ‘unarmed 
strategy’ or it could go back to war. 
However, the problem was that the Pro¬ 
visional movement would find itself in a 
situation in which it could neither win its 
objectives through the unarmed strategy 
nor go back to war and its traditional 
political agenda. 

The 1994 IRA ceasefire lasted until 
February 1996 and broke down because 
of a growing number of preconditions to 
inclusive negotiations which were unac¬ 
ceptable to the Provisional movement. 
First, the British government did not al¬ 
low Sinn Fein to enter into political ne¬ 
gotiations until the Provisionals declared 
their ceasefire to be pennanent. Then in 
March 1995, Patrick Mayhew, the sec¬ 
retary of state for Northern Ireland, set 
out in a speech in Washington that in or¬ 
der to enter into political talks, the IRA 
would first have to ‘decommission’ (dis¬ 
arm) its weaponry. This was absolutely 
rejected by the IRA, which stated that 
there would be no decommissioning 
through the front door or the back door. 

Finally, in January 1996, senator 
George Mitchell published his ‘six prin¬ 
ciples’, which sought to establish the en¬ 
try requirements to political negotiations 
and define the nature of all future politi¬ 
cal activity. The principles included re¬ 
nouncing the use of force and a 
commitment to exclusively peaceful 
means to resolve political issues, as well 
as the total disarmament of paramilitary 
organisations, verifiable to the satisfaction 
of an independent commission. The IRA 
executive put forward the opinion that an 


acceptance of the principles would con¬ 
stitute a blatant violation of the IRA con¬ 
stitution, as they challenged the IRA’s right 
to bear anns and implied an acceptance 
of the unionist veto. Due to all those pre¬ 
conditions to “inclusive negotiations”, the 
IRA felt that the peace strategy could not 
move forward and that it had no options 
but to end its ceasefire. 

However, this was not the end of the 
peace strategy. The IRA stated that it saw 
the necessity for armed struggle not be¬ 
cause it is necessary to force a British 
declaration of intent to withdraw, but ‘ ‘be¬ 
cause, given current political conditions, 
there is not the necessary dynamic to 
move us all away from conflict and to¬ 
wards a lasting peace on the basis of a 
viable process which by its nature en¬ 
sures that the core issues at the heart of 
the conflict are addressed and resolved” 
(‘IRA needs “viable process’” APRN 
March 7 1996). 

In other words, the IRA campaign was 
to generate pressure for all-party talks 
and inclusive negotiations. The Provi¬ 
sional movement had invested too much 
and had gone too far in the peace proc¬ 
ess to do a U-turn at this stage. On top 
of that, the disastrous nature of the 1996- 
97 campaign showed that it was difficult 
to go back to war. The movement had 
not prepared a ‘plan B’ and thus was 
stuck in the process. The worst was that 
the movement had paid a very high price 
to be included in a process which brought 
it few benefits. 

In the British general election of May 
1997, Tony Blair and the Labour Party 
secured a landslide victory, while the next 
month a Fianna Fail-PD coalition was 
returned to power in Leinster House. In 
both elections, Sinn Fein’s vote in¬ 
creased. In this new political context, the 
US and Dublin governments’ agreed to 
fixed dates for the commencement and 


conclusion of all-party talks, to which Sinn 
Fein could be admitted without prior IRA 
decommissioning, and the IRA reinstated 
its ceasefire in July 1997. In September 
1997, Sinn Fein endorsed the Mitchell 
principles and entered political negotia¬ 
tions. 

By that time, the political parameters 
had been set and any future political ar¬ 
rangement would be a predominantly in¬ 
ternal one. The publication of the 
‘framework document’ inFebruary 1995 
envisaged the establishment of power¬ 
sharing in Stormont, along with the estab¬ 
lishment of minimalist cross-border 
bodies. 

From a republican standpoint, rejec¬ 
tion of the framework document (like the 
Downing Street declaration) should have 
been immediate. But the Provisional lead¬ 
ership did not reject it. Already back in 
1993-94 it had not immediately rejected 
the Downing Street declaration, as it did 
with Sunningdale in 1973 or the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement, and instead asked for 
‘clarifications’. Afterthe 1997 ceasefire, 
the Provisionals downgraded the repub¬ 
lican political agenda to the point where 
it was possible for Gerry Adams not to 
mention British withdrawal, but instead 
“renegotiate the union” (‘Another chance 
for progress’ APRN July 24 1997 and 
Irish News July 17 1997). In January 
1998 the London and Dublin govern¬ 
ments published the ‘heads of agreement’ 
paper, which provided the blueprint for 
the subsequent Belfast agreement. 

To conclude, one can only agree with 
Bernadette Devlin-McAliskey that the 
whole 1990s peace process was “ideo¬ 
logically wrong, as well as strategically 
and tactically stupid”. Its central purpose 
was to “demobilise, demilitarise and de¬ 
moralise the republican people of Ireland 
- and it has done all three” (http:// 
rwg.phoblacht.net/bemadette.html) • 


Left unity in NZ 


S ince Labour got back into power 
inl999,the200 richest individu¬ 
als and families in New Zealand 
have increased their wealth by 250%. 
Real wages, however, have been stag¬ 
nant. In fact over the past 20 years, real 
wages have fallen by more than six per¬ 
cent. In a country of just four million peo¬ 
ple, hundreds of thousands of work over 
40 hours a week, while many tens of 
thousands of other workers are unem¬ 
ployed and several hundred thousand are 
under-employed. Athirdof this country’s 
children now live in poverty. 

Clearly, a fightback is urgently needed 
The union movement, however, is largely 
pushing a ‘partnership’ model with em¬ 
ployers and the state. For instance the 
CTU (Council ofTrade Unions) has just 
invited top Irish union bureaucrat Peter 
Cassells to speak on thejoysof ‘partner¬ 
ship’. 

One of the few bright spots in terms 
of organised labour in New Zealand has 
been the emergence of a new union, 
Unite, which is organising low-paid and 
casual workers - especially young work¬ 
ers - in fast food outlets, petrol stations 
and cinemas. In Christchurch, Unite is 
also attempting to organise sex workers 
following the recent legalisation ofbroth- 
els. Unite is the fastest-growing union in 
the country and recently won an impor¬ 
tant organising and pay battle at Read¬ 
ing Cinemas in Wellington. 

In the past several months, the Engi¬ 
neers Union (EPMU), by far the largest 
union but also saddled with one of the 
most rightwing leaderships and tied to the 
Labour Party, has been organising a 
campaign for a five percent pay rise. The 
NDU (National Distribution Union) and 
SFWU (Service and Food Workers 
Union) have also taken up this campaign. 
Woefully inadequate as this is, it has seen 
very large stop-work meetings around 
the country and represents a modest rise 
in workers’ expectations. It also provides 


opportunities for us in the Anti-Capital¬ 
ist Alliance (ACA), which has a small 
core ofmembers in factories covered by 
the EPMU, to argue the need for mili¬ 
tant struggle and promote our broader 
politics. 

Even more encouragingly, in the past 
few weeks groups of workers have be¬ 
gun taking action formuch larger claims. 
Auckland bus drivers have gone on strike 
for a 16% increase. Meanwhile, NUPE 
(the National Union of Public Employ¬ 
ees) - probably the most left union but 
very small - has put in a 30% claim for 
the section of healthworkers it covers. 

Over the weekend of May 13-15, the 
current state of the working class and the 
task ofbuilding a revolutionary movement 
within the class formed the focus of the 
second national workplace organising 
conference of the ACA: Workers Resist¬ 
ance 2005. The ACA was formed in 
2002 by two small Marxist groups and a 
layer of independent activists and has 
quickly grown into the largest group on the 
far left, and the only one which is involved 
in workplace organising across the coun¬ 
try, from Auckland in the north to Dunedin 
in the south. For instance, the ACAhas 
been the main far left group participating 
in the Unite organising drives. Most 
groups have abstained and seem to feel 
uncomfortable attempting to organise 
workers as active subjects rather than 
merely talking about them as objects. 

WR 2005 was attended by activists 
from Auckland, Hamilton, Wellington, 
Nelson, Christchurch and Dunedin. It 
featured sessions on the overall state of 
the working class, including the double 
oppression of women, Maori and Pacific 
Island workers; organising the unorgan- 
ised, including a report on how 
casualised workers were organised in 
Sydney in recent years; the history of the 
Labour Party as a bosses ’ party; fight¬ 
ing back (including looking at the mod¬ 
est increase in workers’ struggles in 


recent months); workers, unions and the 
law; the importance of internationalism, 
which also featured a special guest from 
India talking about the Indian working 
class; and bosses’ arguments and our 
counter-arguments, based on a number 
of scenarios in industrial workplaces. 

The gathering also featured a session 
on the importance of our press - we pro¬ 
duce a free weekly newssheet, a 12- 
page paper which comes out every three 
weeks and a 40-page magazine which 
comes out several times a year. 

After the open sessions, the ACAheld 
a national organising meeting to plan our 
work over the rest of the year. We will be 
bringing out pamphlets on the Labour 
Party, the current state of the working 
class and a handbook for workplace or¬ 
ganising based on our experiences and 
those of a number of sympathetic union 
activists. In the 2002 general election we 
ran in four seats, but our expansion since 
then means that this year we are able to 
run up to nine candidates in the four or five 
main cities. 

We also decided to organise a winter 
study retreat in the central North Island 
and a maj or national educational confer¬ 
ence in Auckland after the elections. 

The ACA is very small but, pretty 
much alone on the far left, it has actually 
grown since its formation and now has 
experienced activists in the five main cit¬ 
ies. Moreover, blue-collar workers now 
make up a majority of the organisation. 

The ACA has also been the site of the 
only successful far left regroupment to 
have taken place in NZ in several dec¬ 
ades, with the two small left groups 
within the ACA fusing last year, to form 
the Revolutionary Workers League. In 
addition, the ACA overall has attracted 
a number of former members of other 
left currents - all of them blue collar 
workers - who bring extremely valuable 
political capital to the organisation • 
Phil Duncan 


Communist 
Party books 



■ Which road? 

The programmes of‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the work¬ 
ers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred compro¬ 
mise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/• 11 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/‘11 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular atten¬ 
tion is paid to the Bolsheviks ’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revolution. 
Vital forprincipled activists. 

£4.95/*7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable when 
minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/*7.50 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’to the Tory government’s 1992 coal re¬ 
view. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill 
famously disowned it. 

£1.00/*1.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully articu¬ 
lated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid eman¬ 
cipatory extension. 


£5.00/*7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
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LEFT 


Spontaneity and 


consciousness 

What sort of party should we be aiming for and how will it come about? Former militant docker Alan Stevens 
replies to Bill Hunter of the International Socialist League 



1995-97: tenuous connection 


I n the Weekly Worker of May 12 Bill 
Hunter of the International Socialist 
League took offence at the criticisms 
levelled at the United Socialist Party by 
former executive member Iain Hunter. 
However, comrade Bill fails to address real 
criticisms and tries to dismiss it all as 
‘ ‘sneering’ ‘ ‘gutter polemics’ ’, ‘ ‘confusion” 
and so on. 

Comrade Bill starts by challenging the 
editorial intro that said: “The United So¬ 
cialist Party ... has just split”. It wasn’t a 
split, he says: “Four members... resigned, 
ostensibly because they lost the vote on a 
resolution.” This tries to imply that four 
members just fluffed out, but in the origi¬ 
nal article comrade Iain Hunter raised a 
number of important criticisms that went 
to the heart of democratic accountability 
and hence the viability of the whole project 
as an attempt to fonn a workers’ party. 
These criticisms and statements of fact go 
unchallenged by B ill Hunter: instead he 
ducks the politics and attempts to pass it 
off as personal petulance. The four of 
course were all executive members and 
comrade Iain had given up his job to be 
USP organiser - so it was a split, comrade. 

And to underline the point, let us be 
clear. The USP does not consist of thou¬ 
sands or even hundreds of members. It is 
a tiny organisation which programmatically 
harks back to a non-existent golden age 
of the Labour Party. The only thing that 
gives it any credibility whatsoever is its 
tenuous connection with the Liverpool 
dockers’ strike and the Militant-influenced 
Liverpool council and its botched strug¬ 
gle in the mid- 1980s against the Thatcher 
government. 

These battles not only ended in defeat, 
but are history. The USP is not led by Liv¬ 
erpool dockers flushed with anger, confi¬ 
dently breaking with Labour and ready for 
mass action. The USP has a handful of ex¬ 
leaders of the Liverpool dockers who, af¬ 
ter quietly leaving Arthur ScargjlTs Socialist 
Labour Party in the 1990s, decided to 
form their own version of the SLP in 2004. 
So this is not ‘party’ building: rather a hol¬ 
low echo of industrial and political defeat. 
Not surprisingly, though, it has attracted a 
few desperate survivors of Gerry Healy’s 
Workers Revolutionary Party. Since that 
cult hit the rocks of reality in 198 5 they 
have been swept this way and that as part 
of the general flotsam and jetsam of the 
disorientated left. 

In that dishonest tradition Bill accuses 
Iain of taking us down to a “gutter level of 
polemics”, “appalling in its tone, with its 
personal attacks and witch-hunting accu¬ 
sations, seeking to reduce the discussion 
to an exchange of insults”. Well, I didnot 
read it this way at all. It seemed to me a 
genuine and disappointed explanation of 
yet another failure. Yes, there was invec¬ 
tive and ridicule, but he did build up a fairly 
solid political basis for it. 

Comrade Bill seems overly sensitive. 
There is nothing wrong in principle with 
sharp invective, sarcasm and ridicule - just 
read Marx, Engels, Lenin or Trotsky. It is 
actually Bill’s own article that reads more 
like emotion than substance. 

Bill accuses Iain of a “lamentable con¬ 
fusion on the nature of the USP and the 
road to a new mass party of the working 
class”. Well, I think that a lamentable con¬ 


fusion over the party question infects vir¬ 
tually the entire left. Comrade Iain does, 
in my view, have some badly wrong ideas: 
his model is the left nationalist Scottish 
Socialist Party and its reformist pro¬ 
gramme. However, he does rightly em¬ 
phasise the cardinal importance of 
democracy and debate. For example, he 
says that “there is a debate to be had on 
democratic centralism and the revolution¬ 
ary party’ ’, but laments that the four did not 
get any such debate in the USP. 

Fora moment it looked as though com¬ 
rade Bill was going to tackle the central 
question of democracy when he quoted 
Iain: ‘ ‘He tells us that attempts to build the 
new party have failed (in his opinion!) 
because of a lack of pluralism and democ¬ 
racy.” But, no, Bill says the lval difference 
is “in how we see the essential role of the 
working class in the creation of the new 
party”. 

Displaying his own ‘ ‘lamentable confu¬ 
sion”, comrade Bill contrasts what he ap¬ 
pears to consider as two mutually exclusive 
opposites: a mass party of the class and a 
revolutionary party. 

Firstly, Bill’s favoured perspective: “We 
saw the new party coming out of a devel¬ 
opment of the working class, brought 
about as the crisis of capitalism pushed 
workers into struggle, resulting in a politi¬ 
cal fight against New Labour. We thus 
saw the question of the new party posed 


as a question for masses - as it was posed 
at the end of the 19th century, when the 
Labour Party was bom.” 

The implication from this, together with 
the article taken as a whole, is that a La¬ 
bour Party mark two is actually what is 
needed at this stage. This can be summed 
up as repeating the failures of 20th cen¬ 
tury social democracy. Where is Marx¬ 
ism? Where is revolutionary ideology and 
leadership? Where is the perspective be¬ 
yond capitalism? That is, where are the in¬ 
dependent pol itical interests of the working 
class? 

Comrade Bill proceeds to take issue 
with what he says is comrade Iain’s per¬ 
spective of “development in a narrow sec¬ 
tarian way as the building of a new party 
out of a fusion of socialist groups (plat- 
fonns) in the United Socialist Party”. Now 
I saw nothing in Iain’s article to suggest he 
had a narrow and sectarian perspective. 
Neither did he seem to be arguing for a 
narrow party of left groups as against a 
mass workers’ party. Indeed he started 
with a history of various other attempts to 
build a new “mass workers’ party”. 

Bill seems to think that arguing for plat¬ 
forms and left unity is necessarily a sepa¬ 
rate process from building a mass 
workers’ party; that one excludes the 
other. In fact they are part of the same 
process: the aim must be a mass revolu¬ 
tionary party - and there is nothing that says 


that such a formation can only develop out 
of a halfway house reformist party. The 
workers’ party we need can only be revo¬ 
lutionary if it is democratic - its organisa¬ 
tional fonn is democratic centralism. 

The working class, particularly as they 
are organised in unions, can only sponta¬ 
neously develop a social democratic 
party. What we need is a conscious strug¬ 
gle that moves beyond the narrow confines 
of trade union politics in order to create a 
workers’ party independent of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Some on the left wish to repeat the 
failure of social democracy, perhaps with 
a more leftish or republican tinge. 

Even if that were a desirable aim (which 
clearly it is not), the main arena for that 
struggle would obviously be within the 
Labour Party, where it has substantial ex¬ 
isting support amongst the trade union bu¬ 
reaucracies. 

In fact the space for an alternative so¬ 
cial democratic party is tiny. Attempting to 
create one in a way that panders to exist¬ 
ing illusions and surrenders revolutionary 
politics in advance, as Bill seems to do, is 
not only doomed: it is wrong in principle. 
But unfortunately most of the left are in op¬ 
portunist awe of leading militants or even 
ex-militants. These ‘real workers’ can cer¬ 
tainly teach us a lot about trade union 
struggles, but that is no substitute for 
Marxist theory. 

We have had 100 years of social 
democratic failure and there is a growing 
crisis of representation - the real alterna¬ 
tive and the real yawning gap is for a revo¬ 
lutionary party. C ircumstances favour the 
possibility of a mass revolutionary party, 
but one of the main obstacles to building it 
is the pathetic state of the left. 

Bill argues that Iain ‘‘in no way attempts 
to understand the movements of the class, 
and ends up substituting invective for analy¬ 
sis and political clarity”. He claims this is 
clear from Iain’s “reference to the dock¬ 
ers’ movement and its leaders. He calls 
Jimmy Nolan an ‘unreconstructed 
Stalinist’”. Bill adds that the “use of such 
a characterisation shows little real connec¬ 
tion with thedockers’ struggle, little under¬ 
standing of it, and little desire to engage in 
a real assistance to the development of that 
movement.” 

This is a red herring. The description 
“unreconstructed Stalinist” was not used 
to describe the dockers’ struggles, which 
Iain obviously admires, but in relation to 
Jimmy Nolan’s background and his al¬ 


leged use ofbureaucratic centralism within 
the USP and in particular the failure to 
follow what would be normal democratic 
procedure. The actual criticisms that led 
to the description are not challenged or 
dealt with by comrade Bill. So if what 
comrade Iain claims is true - and it stands 
unchallenged - then the description would 
appear to be accurate. 

What Iain refers to by his description of 
Jimmy Nolan has plagued the labour 
movement, right and left, for decades. 
Some of the worst examples of this prob¬ 
lem can be found today in the Trotskyist 
sects, whose own internal democracy is 
abysmal, and who carry that destructive 
method into the struggles they enter. Com¬ 
rade Bill, who seems to alibi the abuse of 
democratic norms, tars himself with the 
same brush. 

It is not at all surprising, then, that so 
many ostensibly revolutionary shop stew¬ 
ards and branch officials neatly fit them¬ 
selves into the bureaucratic structures set 
up by the right wing and become left bu¬ 
reaucrats. 

Comrade Bill gives a potted history of 
the Liverpool dockers’ struggle, presum¬ 
ably because he wants to show that the 
USP has been built upon everything that 
was positive in that struggle, which has 
now been taken to a higher, political level. 
It is only a sketch, but it shows up a 
number of weaknesses in Bill’s under¬ 
standing. 

It is idealised and separates out Liver¬ 
pool from the national struggle - Liverpool 
was the end-game and cannot be prop¬ 
erly understood without knowing what 
happened nationally - in the 1989 strike 
and before that in the two strikes in sup¬ 
port of the miners. Indeed the whole his¬ 
tory of the dock labour scheme, the 
unofficial committees and the changing role 
of the ‘official’ Communist Party are im¬ 
portant too. 

Bill is right to applaud Women of the 
Waterfront, but Reclaim the Streets was 
symptomatic of the desperation and iso¬ 
lation of Liverpool dockers from any sig¬ 
nificant working class support in Britain. 
The strike support groups were inad¬ 
equate. International work, which has al¬ 
ways been a strong feature of dockers’ 
struggles, was in this case increasingly el¬ 
evated to substitute for lack of sufficient 
support at home - positive, true, but also 
symptomatic of a disastrous weakness in 
our class. 
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What was magnificent about the Liverpool 
dockers was their tenacity and fighting spirit in 
the face of overwhelming odds. There is much 
to be applauded here, and comrades like Jimmy 
Nolan, who had earned the trust of dockers and 
the respect of many other workers, is without 
doubt one of those tried and tested working 
class fighters who did not surrender. But he is 
not perfect either - as I am sure he would admit 
himself 

Bill contrasts the battle comrade Nolan and 
others fought against the union leadership for the 
right to elect shop stewards and to put all deci¬ 
sions before meetings of the rank and file with 
what he says is Iain’s abstract references to 
democracy - and Bill cannot help putting ‘de¬ 
mocracy’ in quotation marks to imply that Iain’s 
version is a fake when it comes to the USP. But 
this is subterfuge. Iain’s reference was to organi¬ 
sational manoeuvres against democratic ac¬ 
countability in a political party. Bill dodges Iain’s 
accusations and refers to other events in a dif¬ 
ferent arena - it does not wash. 

In a truly dazzling display of slavishness Bill 
holds up the 1995-97 dockers’ dispute - or¬ 
ganised in “a thoroughly democratic way 
through weekly mass meetings, taking decisions 
by a vote of members” - and says: “It is on the 
basis of this experience that they now safeguard 
the democratic rights of members of the 
USP ’ (my emphasis). 

Except that it seems instead of openness and 
debate, as in Bill’s idealised mass meetings, 
there is organisational manoeuvre, failure to fol¬ 
low democratic norms and so on. Apparently 
a select few know what is best for the majority. 

Bill then reveals a partial truth that helps us 
understand some of what lies behind the atti¬ 
tude of comrades like Jimmy Nolan. He says: 
“For anyone with experience of alliances of 
revolutionary socialist groups that break down 
when they spend their time fighting each other, 
it is no wonder that workers are wary about 
allowing such groups to join the USP as already 
existing platforms.” There is a truth here, but it 
is far too simplistic and one-sided, and ex¬ 
presses more than a wariness of left groups 
fighting each other. 

Stalin’s rewriting of history reached deep into 
the working class via ‘official’ communism. The 
old ‘official’ CPGB, which was a significant part 
of the working class, held that Trotskyists were 
ultra-leftist wreckers. But this was generally 
what workers themselves learned through their 
own experience of Trotskyists. There were 
some exceptions, but the common view was 
that Trotskyists were outsiders who visited but 
did not understand and had no idea about tac¬ 
tics. This is partly why the desperate attempts 
by Trotskyist groups to build some connection 
with the class had such little success - even when 
the ‘official’ CPGB went into terminal decline. 
The parody of Trotskyist groups in Monty Py¬ 
thon’s Life of Brian was funny because it was 
so true. 

The Trotskyists’ isolation from most work¬ 
ers’ struggles left them bereft of experience. It 
also meant that their cadre base was largely 
drawn from students and academics and gave 
them, in the eyes of most workers, a petty bour¬ 
geois tinge. This is still a very common view. 

Impatient for a breakthrough, many on the left 
mn after anything that moves and then run away 
as soon as something else moves. Impatience, 
lack of connection, poverty of programmatic 
vision and subservience to spontaneity is rife. 

Militant was the only Trotskyist group to have 
built anything remotely like a significant connec¬ 
tion to the class - inside the bourgeois work¬ 
ers’ party. However, that connection was only 
a little different to that of rightwing bureaucrats. 
With some exceptions (like the poll tax) its strug¬ 
gle was overly concerned with the political 
machinery and winning positions. It also did lit¬ 
tle to break the illusions most workers had about 
social democracy. Now, as the Socialist Party, 
the comrades have flipped from auto- 
Labourism to auto-anti-Labourism. 

The ‘official’ CPGB, which seemed mono¬ 
lithic to those outside, was in fact a hive of con¬ 
tradictions and a battleground of fierce 
ideological struggles. Criticisms can be made of 
its whole history, but it did play a significant role 
in the working class for many years. Though 
flawed, it was able to organise thousands of 
shop stewards in important sectors of the 
economy. Its role in the docks throws a par¬ 
ticularly useful light on what was good about the 
CPGB and how it degenerated. 

The most concentrated industrial action in 
working class history outside of the general 
strike occurred in the London docks in the early 
1960s. In the space of three years there were 


over 500 unofficial strikes led by the commu¬ 
nist-dominated unofficial committees. 

A pub he enquiry under Lord Devlin hit upon 
a strategy for the employers and the government 
- but also for the union bureaucracy (previous 
public enquiries had failed miserably). This in¬ 
cluded, among other things, incorporating the 
unofficial committees into the union structures 
as official shop stewards committees, etc. It 
was the start of a slow bureaucratisation and cor¬ 
ruption of rank and file organisation. 

However, the now official shop stewards then 
proceeded to act both officially and unofficially 
as the situation (or mass meetings) demanded. 
This continued right to the end. However, the 
focus of the CPGB increasingly shifted away 
from the rank and file towards the union ma¬ 
chinery and the broad left. As the CPGB’s al¬ 
ready flawed programmatic focus and influence 
degenerated, we ended up with an increasingly 
complex and contradictory mish-mash. 

Individual shop stewards could be on a higher 
official joint committee that stitched up a com¬ 
promise and then be faced with a choice at a 
subsequent mass meeting - either to sell the 
compromise or flip to unofficial mode and tell 
the whole story. That is, the democracy of the 
mass meeting was either constrained or freed 
by the information given. 

Those with an eye to progressing up through 
the union machinery, sometimes with a sincere 
and unselfish desire to fight the good fight, could 
easily fall prey to the philosophy that they could 
do a lot more good on the executive. The ma¬ 
chinery could then start to become more impor¬ 
tant than rank and file involvement. 

During the 1989 strike the unofficial national 
ports shop stewards committee was also inter¬ 
vening inofficial committees, manoeuvring be¬ 
hind the scenes with delegates to swing votes, 
running flying pickets and organising mass 
meetings in their own docks. The broad left and 
virtually all leftwing officials ultimately left us 
stranded. Southampton settled, Hull panicked 
and went for a deal, London was derecognised 
and the stewards and 600 dockers were 
sacked. Liverpool dug in to fight another day. 

Even at its most successful in the shop stew¬ 
ards movement the ‘ official ’ CPGB’s reformist 
British road to socialism programme and 
longstanding economism impacted negatively 
on working class struggles and working class 
thinking. The party did often take the workers 
into battle, but it left them ideologically disarmed 

It reached a point in the 80s where, whilst 
many of its rank and file members continued to 
battle on regardless and various factions con¬ 
tinued to fight it out, the leadership cliques and 
their so-called theoreticians became overtly 
treacherous. The ideological and theoretical un¬ 
derpinnings of what became Blairism had their 
origin in the ‘official’ CPGB. 

Bourgeois influences, trade union bureaucracy 
and ‘official communist’ reformism all helped to 
sow and maintain illusions in parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy, the Labour Party and left ginger group 
politics. The experience of this history, even if not 
thought out, is what frames the way a lot of older- 
generation industrial workers see things. They are 
the product of their times. The situation now is 
ripe for an alternative and many are more open 
to new ideas - but hang-ups and mistakes from 
the past linger on. 

Another factor of course is numerical weak¬ 
ness and lack of a base. I can easily understand 
Jimmy Nolan slipping into organisational ma¬ 
noeuvring mode to deal with a perceived threat. 
It is a schizophrenia bom out of the experience 
of negotiating between complex organisational 
forms in adverse conditions. It is what happens 
when there is no independent political party of 
the class to consciously cohere and organise 
action in relation to a proper strategy. 

In the dire circumstances of the 89 strike or 
the later Liverpool struggle this type of schizo¬ 
phrenic ducking and diving was common - and 
no doubt it helped shape Jimmy’s often heroic 
leadership. But in the building of a workers’ 
party we need to progress beyond limited and 
defensive forms. It is precisely in these circum¬ 
stances that revolutionaries need to educate and 
to take the high ground - not pander to illusions, 
existing conditions and prejudices. 

What is required is an open ideological strug¬ 
gle, analysis that is concrete and seen in its his¬ 
torical context, and a conscious process of 
fighting for what we actually need - not a re¬ 
claimed old Labour, not a new but warmed over 
left or republican Labour Party, not failure and 
mistakes and illusion. We do not want a rerun 
of that past. 

Bill rejects Iain’s criticism ofUSP secretary 
Eric McIntosh as dismissive labelling rather than 


seeking discussion. This is disingenuous. The 
whole point of Iain’s argument was for discus¬ 
sion and against the curtailment of it. And it is 
somewhat bizarre that the secretary of a puta¬ 
tive new left-leaning workers’ party should ad¬ 
vance the idea of military policing of picket lines! 

Bill resents the reference to the WRP (not its 
former members like Bill) as “clinically insane”. 
Unfortunately for Bill the WRP is a part of 
working class folklore. I would not be surprised 
if it was the model for Monty Python. Also un¬ 
fortunately the description ‘ ‘clinically insane’ ’ has 
a real resonance amongst the working class. 

I recollect standing on a 100-strong picket 
line at Tilbury docks when two members of the 
WRP showed up. They knew we were on 
strike because it had been on the news. They 
proceeded to screech at us. Showing no un¬ 
derstanding whatever of the strike, they de¬ 
nounced the union and advanced the fantasy 
of the general strike. They alienated every sin¬ 
gle docker there and within 10 minutes beat a 
retreat to avoid getting thumped. They were 
viewed as complete nutters. Of course, some 
were never that bad, some have mellowed and 
others have progressed - but it is a legacy that 
still lingers. 

Comrade Bill criticises Iain’s concluding re¬ 
mark, “We may be waiting a good while for the 
thoroughly bourgeois Labour Party to deliver a 
breakaway.” It is not exactly clear what process 
Iain sees that would bring about a break with 
Labourism. It seems he may share the auto-anti- 
Labour position of the Socialist Party. Where Bill 
is right and Iain is wrong is over the nature of the 
Labour Party - it is not ‘ thoroughly bourgeois’ ’ 
(the link with the unions paints a different picture): 
it is still a bourgeois workers ’ party. 

However, Bill (and Dot Gibson) are hope¬ 
lessly tailist when it comes to the process. Bill 
refers to what are very limited spontaneous 
breaks - into a political wilderness: eg, by the 
Fire Brigades Union. The RMT had better tac¬ 
tics, but has no clear political direction other than 
being anti-New Labour. 

Bill says: “Workers are breaking with the La¬ 
bour Party in their own way”, but this is the 
problem - it is not theorised or conscious; it is 
anti and not pro. The spontaneous breaks are 
a feature of fragmentation, depoliticisation and 
disorganisation. Workers with no alternative are 
being politically atomised - as Bill says, “Some 
will refuse to vote. Others will vote Liberal or 
an independent community or socialist candi¬ 
date. Nevertheless millions will be supporting 
this ‘thoroughly bourgeois Labour Party’ in the 
present general election.” 

He tries to excuse this accommodation to dis¬ 
organisation and political anarchy by arguing 
that “Development takes place through contra¬ 
dictions ... at the end of the 19th century when 
the great mass of the most exploited workers 
formed their new unions and, having advanced 
in industrial enfranchisement, went on to create 
a new workers’ party when the unions and the 
socialist groups formed the Labour Party ... 
Nevertheless, the break with old traditions did 
not take place evenly. Many workers voted for 
the Liberal Party and continued to do so for 
sometime.” 

This was a constructive process built out of 
struggle, fonning unions and finding a political 
voice in parliament. What Bill and Dot surren¬ 
der to is a spontaneous and disorganised break 
from Labour - it is an ill-disciplined and impa¬ 
tient desire for something to happen. The con¬ 
struction of a viable alternative able to cohere 
an organised break is better. Part of that proc¬ 
ess is battling for democracy in the workers’ 
own organisations - the unions. 

B ill informs us that the ‘ hew party must come 
out of the movement of... the working class 
.. .posedby developments in the heightening of 
a drive to infinite war, headed by US imperial¬ 
ism, deep economic difficulties of British capi¬ 
talism, and attacks on workers which come 
from those”. What is missing here is the active 
intervention of revolutionaries to initiate and 
consciously lead struggles to that end, and to 
seize on spontaneous developments and try to 
consciously turn them to that advantage. 

Bowing to the ground rather than reaching for 
the sky. Bill says: “We are talking here of a new 
mass party of the working class, not about revo¬ 
lutionary socialist groups coming together in a 
new party. Ofcourse fusions or alliances of these 
groups on particular policy points are certainly 
possible, with the prime task to assist the work¬ 
ing class to make the break and build its own 
mass party.” 

So a social democratic party that the left 
groups may be able to assist - where does so¬ 
cialism fit in? • 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the biggest pos¬ 
sible working class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly 
if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content, 
i We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of human 
history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Galloway turns 
the tables on 



Imperialism in the dock 


S torming into the “lion’s den” of 
Capitol Hill on May 17, George 
Galloway took on, and effectively 
defeated, his would-be witch-hunters in 
the Senate permanent subcommittee on in¬ 
vestigations - not to mention those in the 
British media, and elsewhere, who would 
dearly love to see the indefatigable Re¬ 
spect MP for Bethnal Green and Bow take 
a terminal fall. 

Just before his bold Washington assault, 
Galloway j ibed, quite understandably, that 
“Joseph McCarthy must be smiling admir¬ 
ingly in Hades”. This was a reference to 
how the 13-member committee had last 
week ‘ ‘traduced’ ’ his name throughout the 
world by repeating the slightly warmed- 
over smears and allegations - later with¬ 
drawn in the libel courts - first presented 
by Christian Science Monitor and then 
swiftly by The Daily Telegraph. The 
charge, then and now, is that Galloway - 
along with the former French minister, 
Charles Pasqua - enriched himself thanks 
to ‘oil vouchers’handed over by Saddam 
Hussein for ‘services rendered’. In the 
case of Galloway, it is claimed that he 
‘ laundered’ this money through his chil¬ 
dren’s charity, the Mariam Appeal. 

Clearly, the Senate subcommittee is out 
to discredit both Galloway personally and 
the anti-war movement as a whole. For 
any genuine anti-imperialist and partisan of 
the working class, it is surely obligatory to 
defend Galloway from these latest impe¬ 
rialist-directed attacks, which are an attack 
on us all in the anti-war left. As Roy 
Greenslade - a persecutor of Arthur 
Scargill in his former Daily Minor days - 
pointed out, “Galloway has achieved the 
dubious honour ofbeing the media’s new 
lefhving whipping boy, following in a line 
that includes Arthur Scargill, Tony Benn 
and Ken Livingstone” (Die Guardian 
May 13). Under these circumstances we 
feel obliged to extend our solidarity to Gal¬ 
loway. 

Of course, the whole senate hearing 
stinks of double-standards and hypocrisy, 
as Galloway detailed during his 47 -minute 
counterattack. Thanks to the (admittedly 
somewhat unsurprising) revelations of a 
new Senate investigations committee, we 
now know that the US administration it¬ 
self turned a blind eye to extensive sanc- 
tions-busting in the pre-war sale of Iraqi 
oil, with US oil companies accounting for 
some 52% of all the kickbacks paid to the 
regime in return for sales of cheap oil. 

More specifically, we discover that the 
U S treasury failed to take action against a 
Texas oil company, Bayoil, which facili¬ 
tated payment of at least $37 million in il¬ 
legal surcharges to the Ba’athist regime. 
Also, the US military and the state depart¬ 
ment gave a tacit green light for ‘under the 
counter ’ shipments of nearly eight million 
barrels of oil bought by Jordan, a key 
American ally in the ‘war against terror¬ 
ism’. 

All these manoeuvres were an obvious 
violation of the UN-monitored ‘oil for 
food’ programme, a diabolical scheme by 
which Iraq was allowed to sell heavily dis¬ 
counted oil to ‘favouredparties’ in order 
to raise money for food and humanitarian 
supplies. Inevitably, this led to a desper¬ 
ate scramble for these highly lucrative oil 
contracts, with the Saddam regime de¬ 
manding - or expecting - kickbacks of 10 
to 30 US cents per barrel in return for the 
much prized oil allocations. 


Naturally, we communists totally en¬ 
dorse Galloway’s apt description of the 
‘oil for food’ programme as “infanticide 
masquerading as politics”. Imperialism 
presumably thought that imposing a slow 
death on a country was more civilised than 
bombing it to smithereens - though, of 
course, in the end it decided to do both. 

In a characteristically defiant and bull¬ 
ish performance, Galloway easily tore into 
the two senators, Norm Coleman (Re¬ 
publican chairman of the panel) and Carl 
Levin (Democrat), with the other 11 com¬ 
mittee wisely deciding to keep out of the 
fray. Galloway told them that they were 
engaged in the “mother of all 
smokescreens’ ’ and affirmed right from the 
start: “I am not now nor have I ever been 
anoil trader and neither has anyone on my 
behalf” 

Obviously relishing his role as the ac¬ 
cuser, not the accused, Galloway power¬ 
fully denounced the US-UK imperialist 
war on Iraq and the puppet regime sub¬ 
sequently installed there. As for the sub¬ 
committee ’s report, it was a “schoolboy 
dossier 5 ’ and was ‘ ‘full of holes’ ’ and ‘ ‘false¬ 
hoods” and the sort of “value judgements 
that are apparently only shared here in 
Washington”. 

Indeed, one of the companies - Aredio 
Petroleum - named as having links to Gal¬ 
loway was completely unknown to him 
until last week. The other company, Mid¬ 
dle East Advanced Semiconductors, was 
owned by Fawaz Zureikat, also chairman 
of the Mariam Appeal. After being asked 
several times about Zureikat andhis Iraqi 
business connections, Galloway bluntly 
retorted: “I can assure you, Mr Zureikat 
never gave me a penny from an oil deal, a 
cake deal, a bread deal or from any other 
deal. He donated money to our campaign, 
which we publicly brandished on all our 
literature, along with all the other donors 
to the campaign.” 

One of Galloway’s best punches came 
when countered the stupid claim that he 
had met Saddam ‘ Jnany time s”. In fact, he 
had met the Iraqi dictator on only two 
occasions - “the same number of times as 
US defence secretary Donald Rumsfeld”, 
as Galloway quipped, before adding: ‘ ‘The 
difference is Donald Rumsfeld met him to 


sell him guns and maps - the better to tar¬ 
get those guns”, while “I met him to try to 
bring about an end to sanctions, suffering 
and war”. Warming to his theme, Gallo¬ 
way delivered his killer blow directly to 
Coleman: “Senator, in everything I said 
about Iraq, I turned out to be right and you 
turned out to be wrong.” 

By any objective standards, Galloway’s 
entire performance at the Senate hearing 
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was impressive - word-perfect, never 
once reading from prepared notes, for the 
whole duration he stared directly at his 
lame and rather amateurish inquisitors. Die 
Guardian felt that the committee put on a 
“poor and ill-prepared display”, and that 
when it came to “proof of wrongdoing on 
[Galloway’s] own part, there was none” 
(May 18). Undoubtedly, Galloway’s 


moral and propagandist victory against the 
Senate subcommittee is a victory for the 
entire anti-war movement. 

Galloway has consistently maintained 
that forged documents have been de¬ 
ployed against him, and dirty tricks like this 
are more than likely. When the Christian 
Science Monitor admitted that its source 
was ‘unreliable’ (ie, a forgery), the Tel¬ 
egraph immediately pronounced that its 
own purported ‘evidence’ came from a 
different, more reliable source, and hence 
was more credible, etc. However, the very 
idea that journalists were able to merrily 
waltz into a ruined ministry building of a 
conquered government under the noses of 
US troops and just innocently stumble 
upon - by sheer chance, you understand 
- material listing Galloway as a Saddam 
flunky is stretching the boundaries of plau¬ 
sibility. This is doubly, so given the Tel¬ 
egraph's longstanding and notorious 
connections with the British secret serv¬ 
ices. 

It is worth noting that the latest issue of 
Socialist Worker (May 21) contains an 
‘exclusive’ entitled, ‘How they forged the 
case against Galloway’, written by Simon 
Assaf and Charlie Kimber, with assistance 
from Ann Ashford. This article makes a 
convincing case that “the central document 
used against George Galloway this week 
by the US Senate committee investigating 
Iraq’s oil for food programme is a for¬ 
gery’ ’, and that ‘ ‘the evidence crucial to the 
alleged case against the Respect MP is 
fake - created after the fall of Baghdad in 
2003”. This dodgy document, or list, 
makes up part of the Duelfer report, 
penned by the Iraqi Survey Group which 
went on to declare that Iraq had no weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction. 

The authors of this piece examine this 
list - which of course is not the same old 
Telegraph list - which contains the hun¬ 
dreds of names of individuals and corpo¬ 
rations allegedly involved in the ‘oil for 
food’ kickbacks. In particular, it subjects 
to forensic detail the actual entry (also re¬ 
produced in the paper) that appeared for 
Galloway’s name, reading that his first 
mention is found in something called ‘ ‘con¬ 
tract M/09/23”, which purports that 1,014 
million barrels of oil were allocated to ‘ ‘Mr 


Fawwaz Zurayqat - Mr George Galloway 
-Aredio Petroleum (French)”. 

Socialist Worker then advises us: 
“Look closely at the entry, which is repro¬ 
duced above. The typeface (font) used for 
‘Mr George Galloway’ is different to the 
rest of the line. Indeed the only time this 
font is used in the entire document is where 
George Galloway’s name appears. ‘Mr 
George Galloway’ does not line up with 
the rest of the words in the entry. It is at 
an angle to the other words. The spacings 
between ‘Mr George Galloway’ and the 
rest of the words are inconsistent. The 
dash after the words ‘Mr George Gallo¬ 
way’ touches the following word. The 
words ‘Mr George Galloway’ are at a 
different type density (lighter) than the rest 
of the line.” The comrades conclude from 
all this that “the most likely explanation is 
that the words ‘Mr George Galloway’ 
have been added after the list was pre¬ 
pared, perhaps stuck on and then photo¬ 
copied to produce the list in the Duelfer 
report”. 

We can only but share Socialist Work¬ 
er's suspicions. But, perhaps even more 
to the point, even if it turns out that these 
documents and lists were not after all the 
deliberate products of a conspiracy, they 
still serve the useful function of giving us a 
hint, or preview, of what the ruling class 
and its agents will throw against us when 
we start to pose a threat. 

Naturally communists have many differ¬ 
ences with Galloway - not least of all his 
backward and reactionary social attitudes 
when it comes to questions like abortion, 
euthanasia, stem-cell research, drugs, etc. 
However, as we have pointed out before 
in these pages, even (/Galloway had been 
taking money from Saddam Hussein - and 
there does not seem to be a singe shred 
of serious evidence that he has ever done 
so - communists would regard it as a com¬ 
paratively minor sin compared with back¬ 
ing, or being soft on the US-UK Iraq war 
and the subsequent brutal occupation. 

We will continue to critically defend 
Galloway from all imperialist machinations 
and our call for the immediate and uncon¬ 
ditional withdrawal of all imperialist forces 
will remain firm and strong • 

Eddie Ford 
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